ARABO-ARAMAIC AND ‘ARABIYYA: FROM ANCIENT 
ARABIC TO EARLY STANDARD ARABIC, 200 ce-600 ce 


Ernst Axel Knauf 


He told Croker that he had spent most of his life guessing 
what lay on the other side of the hill, “trying to make out from 
what I saw the shape of the country I did not see.” 

The First Duke of Wellington 
according to Holmes, Wellington, 300. 

Arabic did not become a written language and the means of communi¬ 
cation of the largest empire that the world had yet seen as late as ca. 
600 bce. When Muhammad moved from Mecca to Medina, it already 
had a documented history of some 1200 years. As is always the case, 
“dialects” precede the standard language. One, but not the only prom¬ 
inent contributing factor to the emergence of an Arabic lingua franca, 
was the sociolinguistic impact of the Nabataean trading empire. It 
was their Old Arabic from which Standard Arabic, and in the eighth/ 
ninth centuries ce “Classical Arabic,” emerged. 1 


1 The author would not have been able to present his linguistic insights and theo¬ 
retical reconstructions in the present form without the input received from other 
members of the research group, “Greeks, Romans, Jews and others: a Civilization of 
Epigraphy”: Hannah M. Cotton, Leah Di Segni, David Wasserstein, Jonathan Price, 
Shlomoh Na’eh, Seth Schwarz, and Robert Hoyland; Institute of Advanced Studies, 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 2002/3; nor would he have been able to move beyond 
the basics without the training received, in historical phonology and the methods of 
genetic reconstruction, from his admired teacher, Rainer M. Voigt (Tubingen, now 
Berlin). His gratitude extends to Manfred Lindner for the privilege to accompany him 
on some of his innumeral forays into the Petra environs, which opportunity trans¬ 
posed Ancient Nabatea from a shadow evoked in texts into a reality on the ground. 
The t (of Nabatea) was crossed by Tali Gini, who took him on a tour of the Gaza-Petra 
road as far as Hatzevah. 

An extract of the present text was read at the research group’s symposion in 2003. 
Other bits and pieces were presented at the symposium “Historische Sondierungen 
und methodische Reflexionen zur Koranexegese—Wege zur Rekonstruktion des vor- 
kanonischen Koran,” Berlin, January 21-25, 2004, and in two guest lectures at the 
Institut fur Semitistik und Arabistik, Freie Universitiit Berlin; thanks to the various 
audiences for helpful criticism and encouragement. 
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1. Looking for the Invisible, or: On Doing (e.g. Linguistic) History 

A social scientist takes representative samples from the present world. 
A historian finds lots of samples thrown along—or in—her or his 
way and can only wonder what these are representative of, and to 
what degree. It is presupposed here that nobody would be interested 
in all that “junk from yesteryear,” whether inscribed or not, if it were 
not somehow representative of collective human behavior. In order 
to decide what it is that is indicated by the “facts,” 2 it helps to choose 
a not too narrowly defined object of inspection in terms of space and 
time. Some consciousness of the difference between a study of woods 
and the study of individual trees would also help; although a study 
of woods might profit from some knowledge of trees, the intensive 
investigations of ever so many trees will never teach how a wood 
works. It is social and economic history, i.e. history of the human 
masses, which shapes the reconstruction of linguistic history. 

Reconstructing linguistic history from inscriptions (or other texts) 
demands intellectual efforts beyond the act of reading. The signs on 
the stone are visible, the sounds which their authors and intended 
audience produced in their reading are not. A further trap is hidden 
in the encyclopedic aspect of a language’s lexicon. It is alright, at 
some point during the process of language acquirement, to learn that 
“Hebrew or Aramaic” 'am means “nation, people” (as in Neh. 9:30), 
but it is naive to assume that a Nabatean had a sense of “nation” 
when he referred to his (and the king’s) 'am. } In the context of 
Nabatean social structure, something like “an agnate group of fighting 
males” might be implied, as in Judg. 5:14, where the tribe of Ephraim 
comprises several ammim. 


The various brackets mark <graphemes>, /phonemes/ and [phones]. In transcrip- i 

tions, x is used instead of h wherever possible. Instead of a cumbersome list of all sigla ; 

employed for inscriptions, the reader from outside comparative Semitics and/or f 

Ancient Arabian Studies will find references to publications and/or discussions of the 
inscriptions involved. I 

2 Facts are of course just another theoretical construct, but one that is indispens- ■ 

able for the conduct of scientific research; cf. Popper, Objective knowledge ; id., Con¬ 
jectures: Sokal and Bricmont, Eleganter Unsinn. 

1 Millar, Roman Near East , 402. f 
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1.1. Functional Multilingualism 

The world which is considered in the following pages was multilingual 
on many levels, including that of the individual. A language of prestige 
(Greek), which became a language of religion after the fourth century 
ce, was used as a lingua franca by some, whereas others spoke (and 
wrote) Aramaic for this purpose (which then also evolved into a lan¬ 
guage of Christian religion, especially from the fifth century onwards), 
and many spoke in addition to Greek and/or Aramaic one or more 
local (or tribal) languages, or only these. In Syria and Arabia from 
600 bce to 600 ce, it was the rule rather than the exception that 
people spoke more than one language (with different degrees of per¬ 
fection), and used their different languages in different social contexts 
and for different purposes, especially if they could not only speak, 
but also write. 

The vast majority of sixth century inscriptions from the Madaba 
diocese in central Transjordan are in Greek. 4 But Aramaic was the 
regional language in these days, even though it was rarely written. 
An inscription left by one of the bishops (IGLS 21.2.137) tells how 
after a prolonged drought, the episcopal order to construct a new 
cistern provoked plentiful rain. The people’s reaction to the fortunate 
precipitation is quoted verbally: TOYBBA BArOYBBA, “cistern for 
cistern” (Aramaic), recalling the “pit for pit” of 1 Kings 3:16 and 
thereby the rain miracles worked by both Elisha (2 Kings 3:9-20) and 
Elijah (1 Kings 18). The people of Madaba in the sixth century did 
not only speak Aramaic (without leaving a single inscription in this 
language in their town), but knew their Bible in Aramaic as well. At 
the town, or rather large village of Nebo (Khirbat al-Mukhayyat) at 
the western fringe of the Madaba bishopric, the dedications of the 
churches are again written in a kind of Greek that would not win 
their authors anhonors’ degree at Oxford or Cambridge. 5 The personal 

4 There is just one inscription in Early Standard Arabic (see below) of one word, 
and two more, slightly longer, in Syro-Palestinian, which were found at ‘Uyun Musa, 
immediately below Mount Nebo, and Khirbat al-Mukhayyat/the town of Nebo; cf. 
Hoyland, “Language and Identity,” 187f.—an apt answer to the erudite, but linguisti¬ 
cally misinformed article by Wasserstein, “Why did Arabic succeed?,” who claimed 
that Greek was actually spoken by the population of sixth and seventh centuries Nes- 
sana (of all places). 

5 Greek inscriptions from the town of Nebo might show the vernacular of their 
authors by frequently using a genitive plural instead of an accusative plural and vice 
versa. This fits the morphology of the noun in (Early Standard) Arabic, where genitive 
and accusative plurals are indentical, but not of Aramaic, which has no case endings 
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names are biblical or Aramaic, indicating the spoken language of the 
region. One of these names is Saola (Aramaic saola “beggar," or sola 
“handful,” or saola “coughing”). Opposite to his name—which, 
although Aramaic, is spelled in Greek letters—one reads the ( requi - 
escat ) in pace on Saola’s grave, but written in Early Standard Arabic: 
bi-s-salam. The language of Saola’s family was evidently Arabic. He 
was not a poor, half-starved Bedouin: he was prominent enough in 
the local community to be interred in one of its churches, and his 
personal name shows some degree of acculturation to the spoken 
language of the community, which was Aramaic (see supra). His 
knowledge of Early Standard Arabic, which was, on grounds of its 
temporal and spatial distribution, peculiar to the Ghassanid realm, 
attests his links to a world far beyond the village in which he was 
buried. 6 

The gender dichotomy, especially in a Mediterranean society with 
its gendering of the opposition between the inside and the outside of 
the house, leads to another aspect of functional multilingualism: the 
tradition of the “native” language becomes predominantly a female 
occupation, whereas males are more likely to be acquainted with (and 
affected by) the regional lingua franca, which they might occasionally 
even write. 7 This simple fact explains sufficiently why and how the 
Nabateans could write Aramaic for 600 years without forgetting their 
native Arabic. Another simple mental experiment shows why it was 
advantageous for a Nabatean, speaking an Old Arabic dialect, and a 
Safaite, using a form of Ancient Arabic, to communicate in Aramaic. 
In a multilingual system in which three languages are spoken, two 
speakers will always find a common language if all are bilingual. If 
any three speakers who happen to meet are to be able to communicate 
with one another, everybody must be trilingual, as the following chart 
shows, in which A and B, B and C, and A and C would have one 
language in common, but not A, B, and C: 


at all (Aramaic speakers can be expected to include the nominative plural in their [ 

linguistic comedy of errors); cf. TOTC AN@POriOTC (gen. pi.), IGLS 21.2.100. 

6 Cf. for the inscription, Knauf, “Orthographie”; and for the Ghassanid realm, 

Shahid, Byzantium. 

7 Cf. Socin/Noldeke, “Socin an Th. Noldeke,” 230, on collecting folk tales in neo- 
Aramaic: “und zwar von einer Frau; die Frauen sprechen am reinsten Syrisch [sc. The 
Neo-Aramaic of Malula] und konnen oft nur schlecht Arabisch, die Manner mischen 
mehr Arabisch ein, die Kinder konnen nur Syrisch.” Cf. also Cotton, “Women and 
law,” 130f. 
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Language 
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2 3 

Speaker A 
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X 

Speaker B 
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x X 

Speaker C 

X 
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Fig. 1. A simulation of a trilingual context with a minimal amount of speakers and 
maximal diversity among them. 

In a trilingual context, it is already advantageous to have one com¬ 
mon language, which reduces the effort of language acquisition to 
two per person-even if the common language is identical to no 
speaker’s first language. 


Language 

1 

2 3 
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Speaker A 

X 
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X 

Speaker B 

- 

X 

X 

Speaker C 

______ 
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Fig 2. A simulation of a trilingual context with the minimal amount of speakers 
maximal diversity among them, and a common language that might or might 
be identical with either 1,2, or 3. 

In any multilingual system with more than three languages, the adop¬ 
tion of a common language becomes imperative. In a social context 
which is characterized by ethnic competition or tribal rivalry, it coul 
even be advantageous to choose a common language that is not spo¬ 
ken by any particular group. u 

In the shadow of a language of high prestige, a medium range 
language may not only exist, but even thrive. The case of Aramaic 
in the shadow of Greek” finishes a telling example for a lingua franca 
that is not, at the same time, the language of prestige. Aramaic was 
the “middle class” mode of communication between high culture 
Greek and “ethnic” or “low class” Arabic. More people supposedly 
were bilingual in Greek and Aramaic or Arabic and Aramaic than in 
Greek and Arabic. An Arab, then, needed some Aramaic not only for 
intercourse with the peasants along the desert fringe (or other Arabs 
whose dialect was incomprehensible to him), but also for occasiona 
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chats with a patrician from one of the Greek cities in Syria and 
Provincia Arabia. The role of Aramaic as the “interface” between the 
Arabs and the Greek-writing world might have, then, quite a long 
prehistory before it became decisive in the transmission of Greek 
science to the Muslim realm. 8 

Whereas the willingness and ability to write Greek on the part of 
Arabs is attested by thousands of Nabatean, Hatrean, and Palmyrene 
inscriptions (not all the authors of these inscriptions were Arabs, of 
course, but nearly all in the case of Nabatean, and most of them in 
the case of Palmyrene and Hatrean), the relatively low rate of Greek 
among the Arabs can be estimated on the basis of indirect Safaitic - 
Greek bilinguals like the two inscriptions found at the same cairn in 
the Jordanian desert, but not on the same stone. WH 1849, 9 in Safaitic, 
reports 

By Wahballah bin Zann’il bin Wahballah bin MLL. He built for Hani’ 10 
this shelter. He tracked horses (or. horseman) to (or: from) the region 
MSTY, in the year when the tribe Daif was cut to pieces. So, O Lat, 
grant peace!—He returned to the camp with 100 horses. 

It is rather unlikely that Wahballah captured one hundred horses 
from his enemy (or victim) single-handedly. If he had not, at least, a 
cook with him, then probably a lover, and some more of his clans¬ 
men, or band. WH 1860 (one of three Greek inscriptions in this 
collection from the Harrah) reads 

OYABAAAAC TANNHAOY TOY )Y) OY ABA A A AC 

proving that Wahballah was one of the few Safaites who could write 
his name also in Greek—and even decline it correctly. In the Winnett- 
Harding corpus of desert inscriptions, the Greek texts make up slightly 
less then 0.1% of the epigraphic harvest. The role of Aramaic as inter¬ 
mediary between the “high culture” of Greek and “low” Arabic is well 
attested by the numerical relation between Nabatean-Greek over 
Greek-Safaitic bilinguals. In Cantineau’s slim selection of thirty-nine 
Nabatean texts, five are Greek-Nabatean bilinguals and one is accom¬ 
panied by a “summary” in Hijazi Thamudic. 11 

8 On the latter, Hoyland, “Language and Identity,” 192-199. 

9 WH = inscriptions in Winnett/Harding, Inscriptions. 

10 His significant other? His horse? Both? 

11 Cantineau, Nabateen. The Gadimat-inscription from Umm al-Jimal, tor 
instance, is a Greek-Nabatean bilingual, and likewise the Nabatean inscription from 
Sidon (CIS II 160, from the reign of Arethas IV). Occasionally, Safaites and Ancient 
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India is one of the largest English-writing countries today, in which 
5% of the population master the language of Shakespeare perfect y 
(and furnish, from time to time, a Nobel laureate in literature), 30% 
reasonably to basically, and 65% not at all. 12 Using the “Indian data 
for “Roman” Syria and Arabia—two comparable societies encompass¬ 
ing the whole range of life styles from those in global cities (Bombay, 
Antioch) to most remote and primitive tribes—one can calculate the 
ratio and quality of Aramaic and Greek among the Arabs as 
follows: 


Proficiency 

Greek among Syrians = 
Aramaic among Arabs 

Greek among Arabs 

Good to excellent 

5% 

< 1% 

Poor to fair 

30% 

9% 

None 

65% 

> 90% 


Fig. 3. Proficiency in Greek and Aramaic among Arabs in the Hellenistic-Roman- 
Byzantine periods calculated on the basis of data from contemporary India. 


1.2. The Emergence of Standard Languages 

The emergence of a standard language presupposes a level of interac¬ 
tion frequency beyond the confines of the village, clan, or tribe. 
Standard languages go together with the formation of states, empires, 
and some kind of “world” (i.e., supra-regional) economic system. 13 
Standard languages are always written languages; 14 the predominance 
of the written over the spoken, aided by schooling from one generation 


Arabs in the Negev also wrote Greek, or Aramaic in Greek characters cf. Mihk, 
“Inscription arameenne”-and usually people are able to speak a 'anguage, at least o 
some degree, that they can write correctly. There are not too many Nabataean-Safaitic 
bilinguals either (cf. for one Khraysheh, “Inschrift aus Jordamen ); it could be that 
most people who decided to write in Safaitic did so out of a certain aversion against 

other languages/scripts/cultures. 

u Bragg, Adventure of English, 250-264. ( Indian Takeover ) 

13 For the five world economic systems that shaped, facilitated, and limited po i - 
ical developments in the Levant for the past 4000 years (Mediteranean I-III, Atlantic, 

Global), cf. preliminarily Knauf, Umwelt, 17-18. 

14 Cf. Goody, Domestication ; id., Logic of Writing, id.. Written and Ora . 
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to the next, allows for the establishment and the maintenance of mor- 
pholexical standards with some inherent resistance to change. 15 

All spoken language can be regarded as “dialect” (or socio-, ideo-, 
regio- or whatever-lect), even the spoken version(s) of the standard 
language. Dialects precede the emergence of a standard language, 
survive that emergence, and even develop freshly on the basis of a 
standard once established. The evolution of languages, like the evolu¬ 
tion of scripts, 16 or the evolution of animal life, passes through bottle¬ 
necks: at a certain time, most dinosaurs become extinct (with the 
exception of those who evolved into chicken), some mammals survive 
and beget, in the course of time, another flourishing tribe in the ani¬ 
mal kingdom. 

Proto-language A* 

^ I \ 

Pre-standard: a(l) a(2) ... a(n) 

dialects 

\ 1 / 

Standardization ^ 

S 1 \ 

Post-standard: a(l)’ a(2)’ ... a(n)’ 

dialects 


Fig. 4. Through the bottleneck of standardization. 

The emerging standard language can consist of a mixture of dialects, 
or can be due to the success of one particular dialect to the detriment 
of others. In the case of French and English, it was the dialect of the 
capital and its immediate environs that was imposed by the nascent 
state’s administration on the rest of the country. Standard, or Imperial 

15 When the vocalization of Syriac was fixed, the spoken language must already 
have been in full swing towards Neo-Aramaic, for a Semitic language in which [qtal] 
could represent the 3 ms pf, 3mp pf, and 3fp pf, is no longer functional (in Neo- 
Aramaic, the old Semitic perfect is replaced by periphrastic forms); cf. already 
Noldeke, Neusyrische Grammatik, xxxivf. Barhebraeus (f!286) already seems to refer 
to early Neo-Aramaic as a “mountain dialect,” cf. ibid., xxxvif. 

16 Cf. Knauf, Umwelt, 214-216, for the disappeareance of most Proto-Canaanite 
scripts around 1000 bce and the survival of Phoenician writing, which fathered (or 
grandfathered) the Hebrew, Aramaic, Arabic, Greek, Latin, and Kyrillic scripts as 
used today. Naveh, Alphabet, has Phoenician, Hebrew, and Aramaic descend from a 
common ancestor, but also according to this model, the Canaanite alphabet from 
which Arabian writing had departed became extinct (together with others) in Canaan 
towards the end of the second millennium bce. 
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Aramaic, was created by the Assyrian empire and transmitted via the 
Neo-Babylonian and Persian chancelleries and administrative sys¬ 
tems. When this unifying power ceased to exist, Aramaic split again 
into local dialects, as had been the case prior to ca. 700 bce, 17 but not 
immediately: in the shadow of Greek, the new administrative language 
of the orient after Alexander, it remained in use, with slight local 
variations only, well into the third century ce. The fact that Aramaic 
remained basically unchanged by its Jewish and Arab users for 600 
years strongly indicates that it served as a written language only, like 
Latin north of the Alps after the fall of Rome. 



Imperial 
Aramaic 
700-200 bce 

Middle 
Aramaic 
200 bce - 
200/300 ce 


300 ce 
- present 

Modern 

Aramaic 


Fig. 5. Aramaic through the imperial bottleneck. 

Even if there never was an Aramaic empire. Standard Aramaic 
emerged as a language of imperial administration. Assyria compen¬ 
sated its demographic deficit in the homeland by importing popula¬ 
tion from conquered territories. In addition, the elites from western 
acquisitions were employed in the east and vice versa. All the early 
Assyrian conquests and most of the following afflicted Aramaic- 


17 Cf. for the history of Aramaic, Kutscher, “Aramaic”; Macuch, “Gesprochenes 
Aramaisch”; Goldenberg, “Early Neo-Aramaic.” 
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speaking areas, the dialects of which became thoroughly mixed in the 
process to a degree that the imperial administrators finally preferred 
Aramaic to their supposedly native Assyrian. Cuneiform, at the end, 
became a code rather than a script. “Why do you refuse to send your 
report in Akkadian?” Sargon rebuked one of the agents in Southern 
Babylonia. 18 

The bottleneck through which Ancient Arabic passed on its way 
to Early Standard Arabic was the Arabic of the Nabateans, or, to 
phrase it more cautiously, the language of those Arabs who left more 
than 95% of the Nabatean inscriptions. 

2. Ancient Arabic and Old Arabic, 600 bce-300 ce 

In his survey of the Pre-Islamic Arabic inscriptions, 19 M. C. A. 
Macdonald distinguishes “Ancient North Arabian” (with the definite 
article h-) from “Old Arabic” (with the definite article 7-). His survey 
is extremely useful, in descriptive terms, for the geographical distribu¬ 
tion of the various pre-Islamic Arabic languages/dialects. 

The definition of “dialect” versus “language” is a vexed question, and 
no attempt is made even to discuss it in the present context. According 
to W. Nelson Francis, 20 one might call a language a “dialect” if “neither 
its writing system nor its pronunciation nor its lexicon nor its syntax 
is officially normalized.” But how “official” has any normalization of 
the English language (or one of its main “dialects,” like British, Amer¬ 
ican, Canadian, Australian... English) ever been? The most “official” 
linguistic impact was, as far as this writer is informed, the royal com¬ 
missioning of the “King James Bible,” which became a canonical text 
for the English language without any specific text of its many editions 
ever “authorized.” 21 It is difficult to regard languages written in a fairly 
consistent orthography (as the various forms of Ancient Arabic are) 
not as “normalized.” But then, the linguistic variation among the 
Ancient Arabic languages is as prominent as among the contemporary 
Arabic vernaculars which are covered by the discipline of “Arabic dia¬ 
lectology.” Perhaps a relational concept of “dialect” will help: a dialect 
is a particular version of a language which has other forms beside it. 


Uehlinger, Weltreich, 487 (with a chapter dedicated to multilingualism in the 
Assyrian empire). 

19 Macdonald, “Reflections.” 

20 Nelson Francis, “Dialectology.” 

21 Nicolson, Power. 


The term “Ancient North Arabian” is coined after “Ancient South 
Arabian.” “Ancient South Arabian” aptly labels a group of languages 
that are not “Arabic,” though spoken in parts of the Arabian Peninsula. 
But “Ancient North Arabian” genetically is Arabic, so one better calls 
it “Ancient Arabic” for the sake of Arabists interested in the whole 
history of the object of their professional dedication. 22 Diachronically 
and genetically, we are talking about two stages in the development 
of a single language. “Ancient North Arabic” is “Proto-Old Arabic,” 
just as (vulgar) Latin is proto-French and French (extremely corrupt) 
Late Latin. Arabic was represented for a transitional period by archaic 
dialects (with h-lhn-) and progressive dialects (with ' al -) side by side. 
The two forms of the definite article are no more different than aqua 
is from eaup and do not constitute a genetic difference between the 
two languages or language groups. It is as inappropriate to call South 
Semitic 24 Epigraphic South Arabian “South Arabic” as it is to label 
Central Semitic Ancient Arabic “Ancient North Arabian.” South 
Arabian furnished the script adopted for writing graffiti in ancient 
North Arabia. The origin of a script, however, is quite independent 
from the origin of the language that is written by means of that script, 
or Greek would be a Semitic language. 

The Ancient Arabic languages are characterized by three following 
features, which, taken together, link them to Arabic and separate 
them from all other Semitic languages: 

(a) The three sibilants of Proto-Semitohamitic (s,, Hebrew 1Z?; s 2 , 
Hebrew t?; and s 3 , Hebrew D), preserved in Ancient and Modern 
South Arabian, 25 have been reduced to s < Sj+s 3 (sin in Modern 
Standard Arabic) 26 and s (s,, shin in Modern Standard Arabic). The 


22 A simple terminological operation that renders a somewhat convoluted state¬ 
ment like “Arabic in the pre-Islamic period (what scholars call Old Arabic) belongs 
to Ancient North Arabian” (Hoyland, “Language and Identity,” 183, n. 2) less neces¬ 
sary. 

23 Cf. infra, § 2.2.1. 

24 With the exception of Sabaic, cf. Voigt, “Central Semitic.” 

25 The phoneme s 2 is preserved in Modern South Arabian only, its present pho¬ 
netic realization cannot, however, be projected back into the first millennium bce (cf. 
further infra, n. 32-37). In Hebrew, s 2 is etymologically preserved by the combination 
of the grapheme <s> with the phone [s]. The same holds true in Ethiopic—the graph¬ 
eme <s> is realized as [s]. 

26 The existence of a <s 2 > in the earliest stratum of Ancient Arabic is disputed. 
Macdonald, “HU 501” finds it in Hu 501 and WiTay 4; in both cases, i prefer to read 
the star-shaped sign in question as /t/ (cf. infra, § 2.1.1). In Hu 501, bdtr can easily be 
interpreted as “Servant/Worshipper of the Bull,” a name that makes perfect sense 
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same development is attested by Old Ethiopic, whereas in Akkadian 
and Canaanite, s 3 and s, have merged, and in Aramaic (during the 
period of Imperial Aramaic), s 2 and s 3 . 

(b) The definite article *han- > (’)al- is prepositive, as in Canaanite, 
whereas the article is absent or postpositive in the other Semitic 
languages. 

(c) The internal plural (“broken plural”) is productive in Arabic 
(and South Arabian/Ethiopic), but restricted and/or fossilized in all 
other Semitic languages. 27 

The basic controversy regarding the nature of the definite article 
in Afrasian (Hamitosemitic)—is it a trait of the proto-language, 28 or 
an independent (or interdependent?) innovation in Canaanite and 
Arabic on the one side and Aramaic and South Arabian on the other— 
does not concern here. The development of the Arabo-Canaanite 
article within the Qedarite-Nabatean realm, from Canaanite and 
Ancient Arabic ha(n)- to Old Arabic (')al-, confirms Wensinck’s 
model of a diachronic development which leads from the earlier form 
to the later. 29 

There is an etymology for han, but not for hi. 30 The nun is always 
assimilated to the first consonant of the following noun in Canaanite, 
and nearly always in Ancient Arabic. 31 The [n]->l- shift results from 

within the religion of Tayma', even ifhitherto unattested. Macdonald’s “Servant/Wor¬ 
shipper of Osiris” presupposes Beeston’s erroneous phonology of the Arabian sibi¬ 
lants, and is quite impossible (cf. infra, n. 32). In WiTay 4, the <t/s 3 > either represents 
Isl (thus Winnett and Harding, but see the following remark on RES 2688), or the 
final letter is a a distorted <y> (for the name try, here probably *Tauri, cf. Harding, 
Index and Concordance, 145. In RES 2688, which Macdonald rightly disregards in this 
context, the <s 3 /t> represents Aramaic /s/, a correspondence which would fit a Hadr- 
amitic linguistic environment; cf. Voigt, “Lautwandel.” Muller and al-Said, “Konig 
Nabonid,” 115f., try to identify <s 3 > in Tayma 3 (Hayajneh, “Nabonidus”) and Hu 
296+297,3; but in their first case, the sign is probably a <z>, hitherto unattested in 
Taymanite (the verb in question, nzr, “to be on the look-out, to watch,” is quite fre¬ 
quent in Safaitic), and in the second, a <d>. Their two Sabaic etymologies in a row for 
Ancient North Arabic words border on the improbable. 

27 Cf. Knauf, Midian, 69. The internal plural is best attested in Safaitic, which has 
the richest lexicon of all the Ancient Arabic languages/dialects, e.g. 'ajfus (sg. nafs ) 
“souls”; higlan (sg. hagalat ) “partridges”; nuq (sg. naqat) “she-camels.” 

28 Thus Voigt, “Artikel im Semitischen”; cf. for the opposite view, Tropper, “Her- 
ausbildung.” 

29 Wensinck, “Article of Determination”; Knauf, Midian, 70f„ n. 334. 

30 Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 119-120; demonstrativa with -/- are usually plurals, like 
elle hallen ha'ulai, cf. Brockelmann, Grundriss, 316-323. 

31 Cf. AMMACEXOC for h-msk. In Hasaitic and Lihyanite, the nun is retained in 
front of a laryngal or pharyngal (in Lihyanite, occasionally also in front of q), rarely 
in Safaitic, cf. hnhwly “the Hawill” LP 87. 
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the dissimilation of geminates, mainly operative in Aramaic, but not 
restricted to that language. 32 This dissimilation was never complete 
except in the orthography; in Standard Arabic, the assimilated form 
is retained in the case of the dentals and sibilants. 33 The development 
of h- to 0- is trivial: there is a general and supra-regional trend in 
Semitic linguistics which replaced original s 3 - first by h- and later by 
0-, especially in deictic elements. 34 The alif of the article in Arabic is 
an alifal-wasl, i.e. it is only realized after consonants and at the begin¬ 
ning of the phrase. The generalization of <7-> in writing concludes 
the ethnolinguistic genesis of the new “word.” Without fixing the 
sequence of the two sound changes involved, the development can 
be charted as follows (fig. 12): 

hal- 

/» \ 

\ 

ha[nj- l’]al- 

\ 

['Mnk 

Fig. 6. From han- to ’al-. 

The four forms of fig. 6 are not just theoretical postulates; they are 
all actually attested in the Qedarite/Nabatean realm between the fifth 
and the third centuries bce. It is there and then that the transition 
from Ancient Arabic to Old Arabic is observable in the record (fig. 
7 = map 1). After the transitional period, there is an Old Arabic 
language—Nabatean Arabic—alongside with Ancient Arabic lan¬ 
guages which did not, for reasons to be elucidated later, participate 
in the innovation. 


32 Brockelmann, Grundriss, 243-246. A by-product of the same dissimilation is 
the article 'am- as in Old and New Arabic dialects, cf. Fischer, “Das Aitarabische,” 43; 
id., “Friihe Zeugnisse,” 86. 

33 Only from a purely synchronic point of view is it possible to say that the I- of 
the article is assimilated to the following consonant, a statement which is, diachronic- 
ally perceived, quite wrong. In Semitic, n assimilates easily, / and r rarely to nearly 
never (Brockelmann, Grundriss, 173-77) and if, to vowels rather than consonants: 
Ancient Aramaic *yihak < *yihlak, Mehri qdn < *qarn. 

34 Akkadian supris, Hebrew and Old Aramaic hifil/hafel, Syriac, Arabic, and Ethi¬ 
opic (')afel, aqtala, aqtdla, respectively; cf. Knauf, Midian, 73fi, Voigt, “Personalpro- 
nomina.” 
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(a) ha(n)-: *han-’ilat “the Goddess,” in an Aramaic dedication left 
by a shaykh of the Qedar at Tell al-Maskhuta in Eastern Egypt, ca. 
400 bce: 35 

NnnbN nbsjnb mp pbo Dun m irp np ’T; d'l hn'hnkt “of the tribe 
of the fianakis,” JS lih 71.3; Dedan/Hegra fourth/third century bce; 
h-msk AMMACEXOC, Safaitic, third/second century BCE-third/fourth 
century ce. 

(b) halhl-mfl d *hal-mafall da (= hada 1-mafali) “these pasture- 
grounds,” JS lih 71, 3, Hegra/Dedan, fourth/third century bce. 36 

(c) [’]«[«]: ’bjJZiN-QP 'Abd-’ab-Ba‘li, “Servant of the Lord,” Arad 
Ostraca (Aram.) 34 I 3; 35,1; second half of the fifth century bce; '-sfr 
dh *’as-sifr da “this inscription” JS lih. 276; 37 w-gml *wa-g-gimal “and 
the camels,” Safaitic from the Harra (Cl 865). 

(d) [’]«/-: AAIAAT *’al’Ilat “the Goddess” Herodotus III 8, ca. 450 
bce (the scene is somewhere in the northern Sinai, along or south of 
the Gaza-Pelusium road); 'mr blhgr*‘ ummira bi-l-Higr “he was made 
an Emir of/at Hegra,” JS lih 71,4f. 38 

2.1. Ancient Epigraphic Arabic and Nabatean Arabic 

From the fifth century bce to the third/fourth centuries ce, i.e., within 
the time span covered by Imperial Aramaic and later Nabatean 
Aramaic texts authored by Arabs, a number of Ancient Arabic lan¬ 
guages/dialects are attested within the pale of what was to become 
the “Nabatean realm” in the third to first centuries bce, and had been 
the “Qedarite realm” before. 39 

2.1.1. Ancient Epigraphic Arabic 

A look at the map above reveals the range of graphic diversity within 
the area (also) writing in Nabatean. Diversity of script might indicate 


35 Porten and Yardeni, Textbook IV, 233 DI5.4 = Tell al-Maskhuta 3. 

36 Alternatively, the article is only 1-, and h-d- a split demonstrative; cf. Macdon¬ 
ald, “Reflections,” 52f. The following example fromLihyanite(JS 276) has the d- with¬ 
out h- precedent, though. 

37 Macdonald, “Reflections,” 53. 

38 This inscription contains at least two, if not three forms of the article—quite 
typical for a transition period. 

39 Among the various arguments which this writer mustered for his argument of 
the Nabataeans’ emergence from the Qedarite confederacy (see, e.g., Knauf, “Naba¬ 
taean Origins”), the argument of geographical continuity between the two tribal ter¬ 
ritories is the strongest, but depends on readers who can see history not only through 
the lenses of texts. 
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1 .. _ \ *1 • Mecca ____ | 

Fig. 8. Map 2: The personal name "Abgar” in the various local scripts of the Qedarite/Nabatean realm (adapted 
by the author from Hoyland, Arabia and the Arabs, 4, Map 1). 
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a corresponding diversity of language, but sometimes it does not. For 
an estimate of Ancient Arabic linguistic variance, a phonological 
interpretation of the various writing systems is indispensable—i.e., 
another attempt to look for the invisible, to guess at what is beyond 
the crest of the hill. 

M. Macdonald complains about the absence of phonological studies 
on Ancient North Arabian; 40 which is easy to do if those analyses 
which already exist are ignored, 41 or, worse, if the possibility of pho¬ 
nological reconstructions in ancient languages is implicitly denied by 
the naive application of modern phonetics to ancient times. 42 

Primarily, the relationship of signifier (grapheme) and signified 
(phoneme) is arbitrary. Secondarily, it is no longer arbitrary once a 
sign-system is established. Secondary alphabets allow inferences from 
the receiving language to the language from which the former’s script 
was received. Semitic 43 <t> became Greek Theta, i.e. [t h ], which leads 
to the assumption that “emphasis” was still realized by glottalization, 
not by velarization, in the Semitic donor language: it is easy to under¬ 
stand how [t’j could be used to express [t h ], it is not at all obvious 
that [t] could be employed for the same end. If <s 3 > was used for Xi 
[ k s], it stands to reason that the donor language still realized /s 3 / as 
[*s] instead of [s], whereas <Sj> for Sigma [s] leads to the pronuncia¬ 
tion of /s i as [s] or [s ~ s] in the donor language. 44 In the case of 

40 Macdonald, “Reflections,” 43. 

41 Like, e.g., Voigt, “South Safaitic.” This oversight seems to be more serious than 
mere bibliographic negligence and rather indicative of the author’s separation from 
Semitic and general linguistics, well evidenced by his adherence to Beeston’s phonetic 
interpretation of the three “sibilants” of Epigraphic South Arabian as [s], [<;] and [s] 
(Macdonald, “Reflections,” 46) instead of [s - s]. [T], and [*s]; cf. for the refined values 
Voigt, “Personalpronomina,” 56f., and for a further refutation of Beestonian phonol¬ 
ogy, Sima,“Lautwandel”;id.,“Lautwandels 3 > s 1 ,” 18, n. 3: Sabaic IsJ = [s], as assumed 
by Beeston, is impossible in view of the Sabaeans’ constant rendering of foreign /s/ by 
their <s t >. 

42 The broader problem consists in philologists, i. e. specialists for texts and their 
meaning, trespassing onto the grounds of linguistics and history, where it is essential 
to process non-textual data, and sometimes large amounts of those. It should be well 
noted that Beeston’s phonology of the Arabian sibilants was quite innovative and 
refreshing at the time when it was formulated. 

43 Probably ninth/eighth century bce Aramaic, or perhaps Phoenician, as earlier 
assumed. 

44 Knauf, “Alphabet”; Tropper, “Griechisches und semitisches Alphabet.” The 
non-use of <q> for Chi [k h ] points in the same direction, because the use of <q> for 
HI in Ancient Aramaic indicates that Iql was moving towards a lateral fricative; cf. 
Voigt, “Laterale,” 100-104. 
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'Samech-Xi, the phonetic feature 45 [+affricate] was maintained, only 
the articulator of the affrication changed from [+front] to [+back]. 
To trace sound changes from graphemic changes means to look for 
the minimal phonetic change involved in the transition from the 
donor script to the received script. 

In the following discussions, the proto-Semitic realization of the 
consonantal phonemes is the default assumption. 46 Deviations from 
it will have to be justified. The merger of Isf and /s 3 / presupposes the 
de-affrication of /sj: [ : s] > [s] and accordingly, the phonetic realiza¬ 
tion of Isf as [s], 47 which then serves to transcribe foreign Is/ and Is/. 
There is no reason to assume any other than the original lateral real¬ 
ization of IsJ: [4], which is still attested for the first centuries of Islam 
by Spanish Alcalde < al-Qadl [alkaa'Tii], Id/ (or rather, Izl) being the 
voiced counterpart of voiceless Is/. 

In Taymanite 48 —for which a considerable time span (or an aston¬ 
ishing degree of sociolinguistical and/or dialectological stratification 
for such a small 49 and lexically limited corpus) is required by its three 
forms for the preposition l- : *lima, *nima, and */i- 50 —the final nun 
of the filiation is either assimilated to the first consonant of the 


45 Halle, “Phonological Features.” It is not necessary, in the present context, to 
reconstruct the complete system of distinctive features for the languages involved. 

46 For the Protosemitic phonetic system, cf. Voigt, “Inkompatibilitaten”; id., 
“Semitistische Werke.” 

47 Cf. Voigt, “Personalpronomina”; Sima, “Lautwandel”; id., “Lautwandel s 3 > s'”; 
Tropper, “Griechisches und semitisches Alphabet”; Schenkel, Altagyptische Sprach- 
wissenschaft, 37. 

48 The inscriptions from the Tayma’ area can roughly be attributed to the sixth to 
fourth centuries bce; the Babylonian king Nabonidus, who resided at Tayma’ from 
552-541, is mentioned in them: Hayajneh, “Nabonidus,” whose new material largely 
corroborates F. V. Winnett in Winnett/Reed, Ancient Records, 89-93. It is difficult, 
though, to attribute all the wars mentioned in these texts to the ten years of Naboni¬ 
dus’ residence. A war between Tayma and Dedan, two places which, in the fifth and 
early fourth centuries bce both accommodated a Persian governor (or resident) is 
easier conceivable after the Persian withdrawal. Roschinski, “Sprachen,” who has Tay¬ 
manite epigraphic activity start in the fourth century, is now obsolete. Persian domi¬ 
nation probably broke down there, as in northern Arabia in general, in the first half 
of the fourth century: Dandamaev, Achaemenid Empire, 296fi; 304f.; Knaut", “Persian 
Administration”; the loss of Arabia necessitated the establishment of some sort of 
Limes Pahzstince and the Idumean eparchy (between 385 and June 363 bce, cf. 
Lemaire, “Beitrag idumaischer Ostraka”). 

44 In which the definite article is, at least, attested: h-rkb “the riding camel,” WiTay 
3. 

50 Examples: nm WiTay 1:2; Im WiTay 2; 1- WiTay 4; all quoted WiTay inscrip¬ 
tions in Winnett/Reed, “Ancient Records.” 
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patronym or, more likely, 51 ended up in the nasalization of HI: bHgg 
(<bn Hgg; WiTay 1:1) = [bihHaggag] or rather [beHaggag]; b'gl 
(WiTay 2) = [belgl], etc. The Taymanite grapheme for It/ is derived 
from South Arabian <s 3 >, which was back then still an affricate, 
attested by the Minaean 52 transcription dlt for the Greek toponym 
“Delos” (it is less likely to assume that the Delians, or all Greeks of 
the third and second centuries bce, spoke with a lisp). 53 Avoidance 
of the standard South Arabian grapheme <t> and the formation of a 
new grapheme based on South Arabian <s 3 > suggest that Taymanite 
It/ was, as opposed to its fricative South Arabian equivalent, an affri¬ 
cate: [ l t]. By systemic analogy, the same should have been true for its 
voiced counterpart, Id/ : [ d d]. If [+affricate] was a distinctive feature 
of Taymanite Itl and Id/, the two phonemes may or may not have 
lost the feature [+interdental], and possibly have been realized as [ l s] 
and [ d z]. 

Sharing the etymology of its <t> with Dedanite/Lihyanite, where 
the same phonological feature can be established independently of 
the sign’s prehistory (cf. infra, § 2.1.2), might alternatively suggest 
that Tayma’ borrowed this graphic pecularity from Dedan. On the 
other hand, this specific realization of the Itl is also shared by South 
Safaitic (see infra, § 2.1.3), which derived its <t> from a letter other 
than <s 3 >. In all likelihood, we are dealing here with a supradialectal 
phonological feature of HijazI Arabic in the second half of the first 
millennium bce. 

The script and language of the Dedan-Hegra-area are more or less 
contemporary with Taymanite. In the sixth century bce, there was a 
king at Dedan, and third century inscriptions reflect Ptolemaic hege¬ 
mony (or the attempt thereof) in the Hijaz. 54 The Dedanite/Lihyanite 
grapheme for Itl has the same etymology as its Taymanite counter- 


51 The n disappears also in front oflaryngals/pharyngals, in which case the n of the 
article *han- is not assimilated to the first consonant of the following noun in 
Dedanite/Lihyanite and Qedarite (see infra). 

52 Recently also known as “Madhabic,” a term which, however, seems not to have 
caught on. A Google search (August 23, 2006) resulted in 19.200 hits for “Minaean” 
and twelve for “Madhabic.” 

53 In late Hadramitic, Itl and Isf merge, most probably in [s]; cf. Voigt, “Lautwan- 
del”; Itl naturally develops into either Itl (as in Aramaic) or Is/ and only secondarily 
Is/ as in Canaanite and Babylonian Akkadian (cf. for the mechanisms involved Knauf, 
Midian, 73-77; id., “Assur.”) 

54 Till the first century bce, if al-‘Udhaib 45 is a Lihyanite-Thamudic-Nabatean 
trilingual indeed, which is hard to tell on the basis of the available photograph; cf. 
Sima, Die lihyanischen Inschriften, 18 and pi. 1 lb. 
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part. The phonological reconstruction is corroborated by an aberrant 
spelling which cannot be explained otherwise. In JS 81:6, mn tqrh 
stands for *min saqir(i)-hi “from (whoever) wants to rob it (sc., the 
tomb).” There is no sound change [t] > [t] known which could oper¬ 
ate here, 55 whereas [man'saqarahu] < [mansaqarahu] is trivial. 56 

Safaitic (in the north of the Nabatean realm) and South Safaitic 57 
(in its south) are more or less contemporary with Nabatean. The 
inscriptions start between the third and the first centuries bce, last 
remnants are encountered in the fifth century ce. 58 

Nabatean Old Arabic, Safaitic, and South Safaitic were, as this sec¬ 
tion tries to argue, mutually unintelligible. South Safaitic exhibits 
three graphemic peculiarities: normal Ancient Epigraphic Arabic 59 
(NAEA) <t> stands for /g/ with the probable phonetic realization [j] 
or even [j]; 60 NAEA |z| (traditionally:<d>) represents /t/, whereas a 
new sign is created for /z/, viz. O. 61 


55 Pace Drewes, “Phonemes of Lihyanite,” 167. Winnett, Ancient Records, 124f. #7 
found the meaning of the text, but could not explain its phonology. The same text also 
has hn-qbr dh (lines 2f.) instead of *h-qbr. 

56 Cf. for theaffricationof [s] after dental [n], Knauf, “Sprachvergleich.” In spoken 
German, there is no difference between Gans “goose” and ganz “complete.” 

57 Also known as “Thamudic E” (which sounds somewhat technical) or “Hismaic” 
(which makes a correct statement on the texts’ geographical pertinence). In spite of 
Macdonald’s vehement opposition (Macdonald, “Reflections,” 44; 66 n. 42; id./King, 
“Thamudic,” 437) to the terminology of this writer, there is no point to carry that 
controversy any further, as long as all know what they are talking about. A rose, by 
any other name, would smell as sweet. Names are labels and defined by the things on 
which they stick, and serve simple practical purposes. Arguments e nomine can well 
be left to the last witch-hunters and other obscurantists. The relationship between 
Safaitic and South-Safaitic, beyond what is stated above, may now require re-evalua- 
tion in the light of “transitional” texts—northern South Safaitic or southern Safaitic?— 
from Moab and further north; cf. already Milik, “Nouvelles inscriptions semitiques,” 
342; and Graf, Rome, xiv. Macdonald’s “mixed texts” (Macdonald, “Reflections,” 
50-54), call for an evaluation within the conceptual framework of bilingualism and 
multiculturalism; cf. Kachru, “Multilingualism and Multiculturalism,” and should, 
accordingly, be classified as idiolects of bicultural persons. 

58 For the beginning, the texts mentioning a migration of the Itureans are decisive 
(more than the Minaean impact on Safaitic paleography); for the end, the inscriptions 
in a church at Khirbat as-Samra. Knauf, “More Texts”; id., “Die altnordarabischen 
Inschriften”; id., “The Ituraeans.” 

59 The phonemics of which are postulated to be Proto-Semitic by default, i.e. as 
long as there is no evidence to the contrary—as is the case with [ l s] which had evi¬ 
dently disappeared and merged with [s], given the absence of a <s 3 > grapheme (see 
above, n. 28). 

60 Cf. Voigt, “South Safaitic.” 

61 Macdonald, “Reflections,” 34; King, “Some inscriptions.” 
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For the phonological interpretation of the phenomenon, it is not 
necessary to decide whether O is a variation on NAEA <g> or <'> 
though I tend to vote for the second choice), since both possibilities 
lead in the same direction. From Old Aramaic to Middle Aramaic, 
/z/ underwent the following development: 

Old Aramaic Imperial Aramaic 

/z/ - <q>(Assyrian <x>) - [?] /'/ - <'>- ['] 

Proto-Aramaic (Proto-Semitic) and, by inference, NAEA /z/ had 
the distinctive features: [+lateral(=velar/uvular)] [+voiced] [+affrica- 
tive], whereas its Imperial Aramaic successor has the distinctive fea¬ 
tures [+pharyngal] [+voiced] [+fricative]], i. e. [+lateral] was further 
lateralized to [+laryngal] and [+affricative] became [+fricative]. 

For the graphemic representatives of Old Aramaic /z/ the following 
distinctive features apply: 

<x>: [+velar] [voiced] [+fricative] 

<q>: [+uvular] [±voiced] 62 [+affricative?] 63 

The common features of these representations are [+velar or +uvular] 
and [+fricative or +affricative]. In order to express these two features, 
the writers had to abandon the aspect [+voiced] which belongs to the 
phoneme according to its position in the Semitic consonantal system. 
When it coalesced, in Middle Aramaic, with /'/, it had the distinctive 
features [+pharyngeal] [+voiced] [+fricative]; so [+velar/uvular] had 
further been lateralized, and the affricate had become a fricative, 
which is a common phonetic development. 64 The same process seems 
to be indicated for South Safaitic by the choice of a grapheme for /z/ 
which is either derived from |'|, or |g|, indicating that NAEA /z/ then 
still was an affricate. By systemic analogy, the de-affrication should 
also have extended to South Safaitic /s/ (/s,/). 

If [+affricative] was the distinctive feature which forbade the use 
of NAEA |z| in South Safaitic, it should have been the same feature 

62 However “emphasis” was realized in this case (see the next footnote), as a pho¬ 
nological category in pre-Middle Arabic Semitic it is neutral to the voiced/unvoiced 
opposition. 

The evidence points to a realization of Ancient Aramaic /q/ as [ k x], 

M Cf. English, Low German and Dutch water. Old High German wazzar, Middle 
High German wazzer, German Wasser ; Klein, Etymological Dictionary, 1732. 
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which recommended the sign for South Safaitic Itl, because this is 
the only feature that the phoneme and the grapheme have in 
common: 

NAEA/t/: [+interdental] [voice] [+fricative] 

NAEA |z|: [+velar/uvular] [+voice] [+affricative] 

South Safaitic Itl: [+interdental] [voice] [+affricative] 

South Safaitic Itl (and, by systemic analogy, Id/) can be phonologi- 
cally reconstructed as 

It/: ['£]; Id/: [ d d], 65 

a system which would have allowed for the further simplification 
(without our having a chance to know whether the South Safaites 
went this one step more): 

Itl: [*s]; Id/: [ d z]. 

The proposed phonetic reconstructions of South Safaitic have some 
bearing on the vexed question of whether Safaitic and South Safaitic, 
the two best-documented Ancient Arabic languages, were mutually 
intelligible or not. In their written form, probably yes; a northern 
Safaite only had to learn the variant meanings of four signs, 66 and the 
language as well as the formation of the personal names would have 
been quite familiar. As far as the spoken language goes, they were 
most probably not compatible. Historical phonetic reconstruction 
cannot go beyond the level of the distinctive phonemic features (but 
it can go to precisely this level). The sounds of any spoken language 
come with non-distinctive features by the dozens; 67 the difference 
between [r] and [g] is phonemic in Arabic, but not in German, where 
there are, however, dialects with [g] as an obligatory positional variant 
of /g/. 

Distinctive differences in the core area of the distinctive features 
for three (and by extending to their voice/voiceless counterparts, pos¬ 
sibly five) out of twenty-eight consonants for South Safaitic being 
known, and the peripheral phonetic features being unknown, either 


65 In this case, South Safaitic appears as more conservative than NAEA. 

66 The fourth sign is South Safaitic <t> which would have stood for Ihl in Safai¬ 
tic. 

67 Speaking pre-TV literate Standard German with a rather strong North Western 
urban accent and no other German dialect at all, this writer frequently experiences 
speakers of southern German dialects responding in English or French because they 
cannot identify his socio- or ideolect as a form of German as they are wont to know. 


for the consonants or for the vowels, 68 the assumption that spoken 
Safaitic and South Safaitic were mutually intelligible has nothing to 
recommend it. 

The results reached so far can be summarized in the following chart 
(fig. 9): 


Letter 

Script/language 

Etymology 

Implications 

<t> 

Taymanite 

<V 

/t/'M't] or l's] or <t> T *y"“ it ' 




^-^Dedanite 

<t> 

Dedanite/Lihyanite; ITijazt <s > 

Itl -> ['£] or l's] <t> De • i;,nl, ' <r 




^ Taymanite 

<t> 

South Safaitic 

<z> 

Itl ['t] or l's] 

<g> 

South Safaitic 

<t>, <y> 

/g/ -> [y] or [j] 

<z> 

South Safaitic 

<g>. < > 

/z/ [z] and not [ J z] 


Fig. 9. Ancient Arabic graphemes and phonemes: some proposed conclusions (note 
that “and” and “or” are used here as in Boolean logic). 


Hijazi Thamudic survived well into the third century ce. The inscrip¬ 
tion JS 17, dated to 267 ce, is a Nabatean-HijazI Thamudic bilingual, 
the author of which was much more fluent in Nabatean Arabic than 
in Thamudic—the Thamudic version consists of only four words. 
Hijazi developed a new sign for Is/, which originated either as a varia¬ 
tion of <z> or an acronymic pictograph based on /sams/ “sun,” or 
both. In this case, the reason for the new grapheme’s adaptation may 
well be graphemic rather than phonological. In Hijazi, <n> had grown 
into a form dangerously close to the traditional <s>—and who wants 
to run the risk of misreading sakahu hassaukat “the thorn pierced 
him” as nakahu hannakkat ? 

2.1.2. South Nabatean and North Nabatean 

Nabatean Aramaic is not an Aramaic “dialect”; 69 it was the official 
written language within the Nabatean realm (read and pronounced, 


68 With a degree of probability verging on certainty it can be postulated that such 
features must have existed in South Safaitic, too, because they exist in every language 
known to this writer. 

69 Pace Morgenstern, “Aramaic Dialects.” For script, not language being the defin¬ 
ing criterion of a Nabatean text, cf. already Cantineau, “Nabateen,” 95: “textes ara- 
meens, d' une ecriture cursive provenant de populations arabes limitrophes du 
domaine arameen.” 
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in all probability, rather differently by different groups of its inhabit¬ 
ants) and, after the demise of the Nabatean state, the written language 
of the oasis dwellers, traders, and caravaneers of the Hijaz well into 
the fourth century ce. The absence of a supra-tribal Arabic standard 
language prior to the fourth century ce was exactly the reason, in all 
probability, why the Nabateans continued the use of Official Aramaic 
as their supra-tribal and interregional lingua franca within their politi¬ 
cal entity, after that language was well established both in the desert 
and the towns by the Assyrian, Neo-Babylonian, and Persian admin¬ 
istrations. The command of Nabatean Aramaic among the subjects 
of the Nabatean kings probably varied widely, from a native or first 
language in som e of the settled communities in Moab via a second 
language of every trader and craftsman to a pidgin or creole when 
used (if at all) by goat herders in the flijaz. Nabatean Arabic 70 is 
attested by the majority of the Nabatean personal names (which must 
not be regarded as fossilized—they distinguish correctly, and well 
into the third century ce, between the Arabic genitive and nomina¬ 
tive, something the bearers of these names can not possibly have 
picked up from Aramaic), by Arabic loan words in Nabatean Aramaic 
(the number of which has increased dramatically with the publication 
of the Nahal Hever archives), 71 and by phonological features in both 
(like the West Arabian a -> 6 change). 

In spite of some outspoken disbelievers in the sociolinguistic rel¬ 
evance of corpora of personal names, 72 it is quite evident that the 
Nabateans preserved their Arabic language well into the third century 
ce, whereas the Idumeans were in the process of abandoning their 
native (Canaanite) Edomite already in the fourth and third centuries 
bce. From sixteen Idumean personal names composed with the name 
of the Edomite deity Qaus/Qos, 73 four are common Central Semitic 


70 The objections against the scholarly consensus concerning the three languages 
spoken by the Nabataeans raised by Macdonald, “Reflections,” 46-48, are based on a 
theoretical failure to perceive the evolution of Arabic (even where it is in the process 
of evolving before the very eyes of the perceiver). That Old Arabic was the first lan¬ 
guage of 95% (or more) of the writers of Nabatean texts was already the consensus of 
the great orientalists from Theodor Noldeke to Enno Littmann; cf. recently Roschinski, 
“Sprachen,” 159-162; Hoyland, “Language and Identity,” 185. 

71 Yadin/Greenfield/Yardeni/Levine, Documents, 28-29. 

72 Macdonald, “Epigraphy and Ethnicity.” In individual cases, to be sure, a name 
may not say very much—but then, individual cases are irrelevant for the economist 
and the historian. 

73 From Eph'al and Naveh, Aramaic Ostraca. A refined breakdown will have to 
wait for the editio maior by Ada Yardeni and Bezalel Porten. 


("[bnoip Dipiny JjnDip ’Dip) two are Canaanite (UDip inUDip) one 
is Canaanite or Arabic ("UDlp), one is Canaanite or Aramaic (DlDlp), 
three are Aramaic ("OTDlp IH’Dlp myoip), three are Aramaic or 
Arabic (Dipby pboip IRjboip), and two are Arabic (’jyoip yn’Dip). 
In the case of Nabatean names 74 formed with the theophoric element 
Baal/BaTu, there are four non-Arabic names, viz one South Arabian 
(t’lbyn), two Canaanite Onobya inubyzi), and one Aramaic (byan’m) 
as opposed to seven Arabic names (’bpnbtwiN) [variants ’bynbiyiN 
byabNiyiNj’byabhtT’T ’bynbbttm^ byabhrray [variant ’bynb-ruy] 
’bynbhrny ’bynbhnynu; ’bynbNim There is not a single case of “lan¬ 
guage mix” as in Idumea (Edomite theophoric element with Aramaic 
or Arabic predicate). Nor is there a single “translation” of al-Ba'lu 
into Aramaic *Bala. Orthographic mistakes (hypercorrection, like 
adding the nominative - w to the genitive -y in one case, elision of', 
shortening (or elision) of final -y are specific Arabic orthographic 
mistakes all of which are also found in the text of the Qur’an. 75 The 
overwhelming Arabic character of Nabatean anthroponymy gains 
further momentum by counting the named in addition to the names: 
four bearers of Non-Arabic names (i.e., each of the four is attested 
once) are opposed by 314 Arabs, i.e. 98.74%. 

Spoken Nabatean Arabic came in at least two dialects. The name 
of the Nabatean god, Dusares, is rendered differently in Safaitic and 
South Safaitic/Hismaic. Whereas in the north the name was borrowed 
as Idusaral, in the south it was Idusardl, i.e. Arabic Idl was preserved 
in the south, but had coalesced with Idl in the north (as in recent 
Syrian Arabic dialects). 76 


74 From Negev, Personal Names. 

75 Talmon, “Grammar and the Qur'an,” 353-354. On the basis of the same mate¬ 
rial (but neglecting to weigh it quantitatively), Diem, “Die nabataischen Inschriften,” 
came to the conclusion that the Old Arabic system of case vowels was “already” break¬ 
ing down in spoken Nabataean Arabic from the first century bce onwards. The notion 
of a period of “pure” Arabic being followed by corruption starting at a certain place 
at a certain time is obsolete, cf. no w Diem, “Vom Altarabischen zum Neuarabischen.” 
“Pure Arabic” behaves like Humpty-Dumpty in Lewis Caroll’s perception: ever fall¬ 
ing, never fallen. 

76 To regard the northern form as an attestation of spoken Aramaic, as Macdon¬ 
ald, “Reflections,”46, does, is impossible. It was only Arabic that preserved the lateral 
character of /s/ (classical /si) and Izl (classical Idl) until the early Islamic period, 
amply attested also by transcriptions in other languages (thus Assyrian [rulday] for / 
Ruday/, [ilte’ri] for /sahrl/, Spanish Alcalde from /al-qadi/). Aramaic developed the 
laterals differently as early as the eighth century (when the Assyrians rendered the 
name of the Damascene king Razyan as [rahyan]. By the first century ce, the laterals 
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Surprisingly or not, the dialect cleavage between Southern Jordan 
and the Hawran also shows up in the distribution of Nabatean per¬ 
sonal names, which demonstrate a high degree of regional diversity 
between the main Nabatean districts. 77 


Y/X 

Hawran 

Southern Jordan 

Northwest Arabia 

Sinai 

Hawran 

100 

12.04 

25.13 

15.71 

Southern Jordan 

7.21 

100 

19.44 

17.55 

Northwest Arabia 

9.30 

12.02 

100 

12.98 

Sinai 

6.79 

12.67 

15.16 

100 


Fig. 10. Percentage of personal names in region Y also attested in region X. 


All three regions have the lowest percentage in common with the 
Hawran, and Southern Jordan has the lowest of them all. The picture 
gains in clarity by calculating the geometrical average of the two per¬ 
centages from fig. 10 (fig. 11). 

Sociolinguistics cannot be separated from social and economic his¬ 
tory. The exchange of persons (and/or goods) between the various 
regions of Nabataea is also evidenced in the table fig. 11. Southern 
Jordan and the Hawran are relatively isolated in relation to each other, 
Hawran/Sinai as well. Both the Petra region and the Hawran are 
equally well connected to the Hijaz. The Hegra-Petra-, Petra-Gaza-, 
and Hegra-Sinai-Egypt roads formed on system and the Hegra- 
Dumah-Bostra road (via Wadi Sirhan) another. The Hijaz, in equal 
contact with the three other regions, turns out to be the real center 
of the Nabatean trading empire—then, probably, also the place of 
origin of their language. 

2.1.3. Results 

The phonological variation of the various languages spoken in the 
area under Qedarite and Nabatean control between the fifth century 
bce and the third century ce can again be summarized in a table (see 
fig. 12). 


seem to have become /'/ and 1st in all attested dialects; cf. for the laterals and their 
development Voigt, “Laterale.” 

77 Negev, “Personal Names.” The high amount of names processed (n > 1000) 
renders the one or other missed or misplaced reference insignificant. 
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Y/X 

Hawran 

Southern 

Jordan 

Northwest 

Arabia 

Sinai 

Hawran 

1 

0.09 

0.15 

0.10 



191/23/319 

191/48/516 

191/30/442 

Southern Jordan 

0.09 

1 

0.15 

0.15 


319/23/191 


319/62/516 

319/56/442 

Northwest Arabia 

0.15 

0.15 

1 

0.14 


516/48/191 

516/62/319 


516/67/442 

Sinai 

0.10 

0.15 

0.14 

1 


442/30/191 

442/56/319 

442/67/516 



Fig. 11. Correlation of the regional personal name repertoires (1 > c > 0) and the 
absolute data (names from X not attested in Y / shared names / names from Y not 

attested in X). 
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- 

- 

- 

- 
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Fig. 12. Phonological variance in the Nabatean realm (note that “and” and “or” are 
used here as in Boolean logic). 


The table should sufficiently explain why the Nabateans needed the 
Aramaic Standard language not only for contacts with the civilized 
world of the eastern Mediterranean but, most probably, also for the 
communication with allied or subjected tribes. 

If the criterion of the “disappearance of final short vowels” is deci¬ 
sive for the distinction of “Old Arabic” and “Neo-Arabic,” 78 Taymanite 


73 Fischer/Jastrow, Handbuch , 17; Diem, “Vom Altarabischen zum Neuara- 
bischen,” with two important caveats: (a) the case system was semantically redundant 
from the very beginnings of Arabic linguistic history, at least in prose; (b) the disap- 


I. 
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and Safaitic “Neo-Arabic prece'des—at least in written expression— 
Nabatean “Old Arabic.” The Taymanite development of *bin ‘Amr to 
*bi"Amr / be Amr would not have been possible from a starting point 
like *b(i)nu 'Amr. The absence of final vowels in Safaitic is evidenced 
by sandhi spellings like ngl for *naga“al (Ababneh 79 #82), bnzmt for 
*bin Nazimat (Ababneh #356), and even bn k’mhxtt for *bin Kaammih 
haxxutut (Ababneh #245), which shows that the suffix of the third 
person masculine singular was vocalized -uh/ih in Safaitic and not 
*-uhu/ihi. 

2.2. Ancient Arabic / Old Arabic Diglossia 

Ancient Arabic / Nabatean Old Arabic diglossia emerged, and finally 
thrived, in the shadow of Ancient Arabic / Aramaic diglossia. 

The temporal and spatial distributions of Nabatean and Ancient 
Arabic inscriptions overlap to a large extent. Nabatean inscriptions 
are concentrated in the Hawran, Southern Jordan, the Negev, Sinai, 
and the Northern Hijaz. All these areas, or areas immediately adjacent 
to them like the basalt desert of Southern Syria and Northern Jordan, 
have also produced Ancient Arabic inscriptions, 80 notably, the bulk 
of the Safaitic and South Safaitic texts. Nabatean epigraphy ranges 
from the first century bce 81 to the fourth century ce, with a peak 
during the second and third centuries (in number of inscriptions, 


pearance of final short vowels is not necessarily identical with the total disappearance 
of case; cf. already A. Socin in a letter to his father from Damascus, May 16th 1869: 
“Ein zweites Interesse liegt fur uns oft in den Eigennamen der Inschriften [sc. the 
Greek inscriptions from the Hawran]; es kommen aus einer Zeit, wo die Weltge- 
schichte gar noch nicht an die Entwicklung der Araber und ihrer Sprache gekommen 
war, deutliche vulgararabische Formen vor”; Alt (ed.), “Ritt duch Palastina,” 82. 

79 Ababneh, Neue safaitische Inschriften. 

,0 For Ancient Arabic (“Thamudic” and [South] Safaitic inscriptions from the 
Negev and Sinai, cf. Negev, “Nabatean, Greek and lhamudic Inscriptions”; Knauf, 
“Vier thamudische Inschriften”; Tsafrir, “New Thamudic Inscriptions”; Halloun, 
“New Thamudic Inscriptions.” 

81 Previous Aramaic texts attributed to Nabatean authors (like Cantineau II, 43f.) 
still show none of the pecularities of the specifically Nabatean script, and should be 
regarded as proto-Nabatean. For script, not language being the defining criterion of 
a Nabatean text, cf. already Cantineau, “Nabateen,” 95: “textes arameens, d’ une ecri- 
ture cursive provenant de populations arabes limitrophes du domaine arameen.” 
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represented by the Graffiti from Sinai). 82 The temporal range for 
Safaitic and South Safaitic is more or less the same. 83 

The chronological profile of the Nabatean corpus cannot be extra¬ 
polated from the relatively few dated Nabatean inscriptions. Most of 
these derive from either the Hawran or Southern Jordan and refer to 
the rule of Nabatean kings. The bulk of the inscriptions, the graffiti 
from Sinai (and Egypt) contain just a handful of dates. In Palmyra, 
on the other hand, a quarter of the inscriptions are dated more or 
less precisely. 84 

As a surprise to those who regard Nabateans and Palmyreneans as 
two “nations” with separate, if somewhat consecutive political histo¬ 
ries, but as no surprise for those who see them as two trading orga¬ 
nizations working (i.e. competing as well as cooperating) within the 
same economic world system, the temporal distribution of Palmyrene 
inscriptions follows very closely the hypothesized production of 
Nabatean and Safaitic inscriptions (see fig. 13) 

The history of writing in Palmyrene ended abruptly, for political 
reasons, in 273 ce. But the Romans did not kill every person capable 
of writing Palmyrene. Nor did they put a sudden stop to a flourishing 
lapidary literature: the production of new Palmyrene texts declined 
severely well before the final catastrophe. As usual, the wealth of 
Palmyra was earned and accumulated some time bef ore it was squan¬ 
dered on art, architecture, or politics. The sudden end—more sudden 
than the end of Nabatean around 300 ce, which petered out more 
slowly—does, however, demonstrate that Palmyrene was not a 
“national” language, it was a code of prestige used by the leading class 
of an urban tribal trading republic and its dependants. 

The eastern world after the demise of the quarrelling twins, Seleucids 
and Ptolemies, i.e. from the Roman takeover in 64/63 bce to the 
outbreak of the imperial crisis in 253/256 ce, was a mono-polar world, 
the Parthians on its eastern border being a nuisance, not a real danger. 


82 The date of these inscriptions and the provenance of their authors was well 
established by Moritz, Sinaikult. Negev’s calculation 3000 persons per generation 
(Personal Names , 189) might furnish a reasonable estimate for the trading population 
of the Hijaz in the second and third centuries (i.e. the persons, including dependants, 
living on trade); it does not say anything about the local population of Sinai at that 
time. 

83 Littmann, “Thamud und Safa”; the two Ancient Arabian scripts and languages 
might commence a brief time before the first century ce, and might have survived in 
marginal pocket briefly beyond the fourth century, cf. Knauf, “More Texts”; id., “Die 
altnordarabischen Inschriften.” 

84 Taylor, “Annotated Index.” 
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Palmyrene Inscriptions 



Fig. 13. The production of inscriptions in Palmyrene, first century BCE-third 

century ce. 

With the rise of the Sasanids, the Roman East and its immediate 
neighborhood was again caught between two fighting poles. 
A mono-polar center tends to fragment its periphery; there were hun¬ 
dreds of Safaitic tribes and various local Arabo-Aramaic epigraphic 
cultures; Nabatea, Hatra, Palmyra, al-Hasa... A bipolar world seems 
to induce some clustering in the periphery; now there are the large 
tribes of Tanukh and Tayyi’, soon there are the competing tribal con¬ 
federacies of Ghassan and Lakhm, and who wanted to write Aramaic 
after 300 ce, at least in Arabia and adjacent countries, used the script 
(and grammar) of Edessa, until it split up again along ethnic and 
religious cracks. 

But back to the world before 300 ce. The Nabatean god, Dushara, 
crossed over into both Safaitic and South Safaitic, and his Syrian 
counterpart, Ba'alshamin, also invoked by Nabateans at Petra as well 
as in the Hawran, did the same. Nabateans wrote occasionally in 
Safaitic, and Safaites in Nabatean (if every tribe mentioned in Safaitic 
inscriptions can be regarded as a Safaitic tribe). There existed, at least 
within the Nabatean realm, something like a Nabatean-Safaitic cul¬ 
tural continuum with some kind of Old Arabic-Ancient Arabic 
diglossia. 85 

85 Macdonald’s “mixed” classes like Nabateo-Safaitic etc. represent individual 
expressions of that diglossia. 
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2.2.1. The Case of the Gerrhaeans Abroad 

After the third century bce, it was the article (')al- which was used 
by Ancient as well as Old Arabs outside Arabia, as we will see in the 
next paragraph; and after the third century ce, the /lafnj-article dis¬ 
appeared from the Arabian Peninsula, too. 

East Arabia (al-Hasa) with its capital city Hagar 86 played a promi¬ 
nent role in early Hellenistic international trade. To the Greeks, the 
region or city was known as Gerrha. 87 Hasaitic, attested for ca. the 
fifth through third centuries bce, is indeed an Ancient Arabic lan¬ 
guage; [G]rm-hn-’lt *Garm-han-Tlat “Decree of The Goddess” (Ja 
1043,2). But in the second century bce, a trader from Gerrha left his 
name on Delos in the form THMAAAATOC TEPPAIOC (Delos 1442 A 
82 &c), i.e. *Tem-al-Lat “Servant of The Goddess.” At home, the 
people of Gerrha wrote their own form of Ancient Arabic; abroad, 
and especially abroad in the far west, they translated (or transcribed) 
their personal names into Old Arabic (unless there was a language 
change in East Arabia around 200 bce). This behavior can be explained 
in various ways; 

(a) At home, they still wrote Hasaitic, an Ancient Arabian language, 
but in spite of their archaic orthography, they spoke already Old 
Arabic, at least in the second century bce (people acquainted with 
the English language will easily understand such a linguistic behavior; 
nobody says [wey oxt to hahvey thoxt of the nixt] anymore, but ever- 
body still writes it). 

(b) Abroad, they felt obliged to speak—or emulate—an intertribal 
and supra-regional form of Arabic which was, as far as can be seen, 
identical with Nabatean 88 Old Arabic. 

Alternative (b) is attractive for the following reasons; 

(a) It is within the (future) Nabatean realm that Old Arabic is first 
attested (since the fifth century bce), not only by Herodotus but also 
in the Aramaic ostraca from Achaemenid southern Israel/Palestine. 

86 Knauf, Ismael, 53-4; 144-5; id., “Hagar (Person)”: ABD III (1992) 19-19; id., 
“Hagar und Hagariter”: NBL II (1995) 9-10; Hoyland, Arabia and the Arabs, 16-35. 

87 The Greek form of the name is best explained as misconstrued by an Aramaic 
intermediary, who wrongly identified the first syllable of the name with the definite 
article of Ancient Arabic: Hagar > *hag-Gar > "Garra (with the Aramaic postpositive 
article) > Gerrha; cf. the similar case of al-Iskandariyya < Alexandreia, and for the 
shift of gemination Brockelmann, Crundriss, 634. 

88 “Nabatean” in the sense of “producer of Nabatean texts”; empirically, a group 
whose members were also, to a high degree, members of the Nabatean tribe or subjects 
of the Nabatean kings. 
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(b) It is on the fringe of the Nabatean realm, at Dedan/Hegra, that 
the transition from Ancient Arabic ha(n)- to (’)al- can be observed 
in one and the same inscription, JS lih. 71. 89 

(c) The Nabatean trading network, throwing its web all over Arabia 
and extending well to the gates of Rome, provides a feasible socio¬ 
economic background both for the origin of an inter-tribal lingua 
franca in the absence of any kind of political, ethnic, and religious 
unity. 

The Nabatean trading network 90 is evidenced by archeological, epigraphic, 
and literary evidence, which attests in many cases to a permanent presence 
of Nabatean traders on the spot (“colonies”) and in other cases, at least to 
trade contacts with passing Nabatean caravans or delegations. A considerable 
amount of Nabatean pottery (as opposed to a stray shard) can be regarded 
as evidence for Nabatean presence at a site, since Nabatean pottery does not 
seem to have constituted a trade good in considerable quantities. 

For the “west,” Nabatean colonies are at least attested for Damascus, 
Adraa, Capitolias/Bait Ras, Gadara, and Gerasa; Gaza and Rhinocolura, 
Sidon, 91 and Antioch on the Orontes; Puteoli and Rome 92 ; contacts for Kos, 
Priene, Milet, Delos, and Tenos. In Egypt, a Nabatean colony existed at Qasr/ 
Qusair al-Khadim, Nabatean contacts are attested for Tall ash-Shuqafiyya 
and Atribis. 93 Nabatean presence in Southern Mesopotamia, so far, is attested 
only in literature (cf. Pliny, Natural History 6.32, 145, 94 and 12.40). On the 
Arabian peninsula, Nabatean colonies existed at Qaryat al-Faw, Najran, on 
Farasan island and at Mari in the south, and at Qana' and Khor Rori in the 
southeast (Hadramawt), whereas a single Nabatean shard from Thaj/Gerrha 
does not necessarily attest to more than a rejected sample left by a traveling 
tradesman. 

The Nabateans accumulated their wealth during the fifth/fourth 
through first centuries bce, squandered it on monumental architec¬ 
ture from the late first century bce through the early second century 
ce, and lived happily, if more moderately, well into the third century 


89 See supra with n. 84 for JS 71. 

90 Cf. Wenning, Nabatder; id., “The Nabateans”; Knauf, Arabienreise; Macdonald, 
“Dated Nabataean Inscription.” 

91 Wenning, Nabatder , 24 A13. The strategos of CIS II160 would have been called 
ethnarches in Greek, he was the head of the Nabatean community at Sidon rather than 
a passing traveler (thus Wenning). 

92 Tomb inscription, CIS II 159; second half of first century ce(?). 

93 Wenning, Nabatder, 127 SI and S2. The Nabatean graffiti from eastern Egypt 
are, like the Sinaitic graffiti, largely sub-Nabatean, cf. Littmann/Meredith, “Nabataean 
Inscriptions I”; id., “Nabataean Inscriptions II.” 

94 Deinde est oppidum quod Characenorum regiparet in Pasitigris ripa, Forat nom¬ 
ine, in quod a Petra conueniunt, Characenque inde XII mp. Secundo aestu nauigant. 
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CE; 95 they still provided spices to the markets of southern Palestine, 
but now as a regional, no longer as an international player. Nabatean 
Arabic became some sort of standard Arabic as early as the second 
century bce, but it was a spoken, not a written language, and it was, 
in the beginning, of no interest to anybody outside the relatively small 
circle of Arabian international traders and shippers. It became a writ¬ 
ten language between the third and fourth century ce in post-Nabatean 
texts. 96 500 years of Old Arabic-Ancient Arabic coexistence and/or 
diglossia can now be considered. 

2.2.2. The Maintenance of Difference: Safaitic, South Safaitic, and 
Hijdzi in the Nabatean Realm 

Gerrhaeans abroad adapted their Arabic to the Nabatean standard as 
early as the second century bce, but Safaites, South Safaites, and 
Hijazis stuck to their native Ancient Arabian at home well through 
the third century; the remarkable late Nabatean (or Nabatean-Arabic) 
text JS 17 of 267 ce is, in fact, a Nabatean-Hijazi bilingual. As opposed 
to a previous statement, this author no longer maintains that Ancient 
Arabic epigraphy was “wholly non-utilitarian in character.” 97 Safaitic 
texts are clearly marker of territorial possession in the case of inscrip¬ 
tions stating l-PN hzrt “This sheepfold belongs to PN.” They may be 
equally possessive in the case of l-PN h-gml “This camel (gamal) / 
These camels (gimdl ) belong to PN,” less the signature of a rock artist, 
perhaps, than a claim to the animals populating a specific pasture. 98 
Collectively, these inscriptions are scent marks of territoriality. If they 
serve now as statistical representations of the spatial distribution and 
density of their authors, they conveyed the same information in the 
past to friend and foe alike. They are also markers of an ethnic bound¬ 
ary (and insofar, the Safaites had at least an implicit notion of cultural 
identity). That these groups of small tribes or clans preserved their 
archaic language and script, and their differences vis-a-vis their neigh¬ 
boring cultures, for so long indicates that they saw this as part of 


| 95 Cf. Erickson-Gini, Crisis and Renewal. 

I 96 With a gradual increase of Arabic versus Aramaic words from 80.65% (JS 17, 

f- Hegra, 267 ce) to 97.92% (Imru’ al-Qais at an-Namara, 328 ce). 

| 97 Knauf, “More Texts,” 98. 

I 98 The tribal marks, wusiim (sg. wasm ), which were applicated onto animals and 

l stones in the post-literate period all derive from Ancient Arabic letters; cf. King, 

J “Wasm.” Every sign from ibid., fig. WAS.01, corresponds to a letter in one of the 

I Ancient Arabic scripts. 
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their cultural heritage, and identity, and attributed some importance 
to it. 

The maintenance of one’s difference from neighbors and, especially, 
the overarching culture of the Nabatean Arabic language and the 
Nabatean Aramaic script need not necessarily be seen as a hostile act. 
There were, of course, Safaites who enjoyed despoiling the N abateans." 
There were others who participated in both cultures, the local and 
the regional. The Nabatean cavalry man 100 who took service with 
Palmyra identifies himself as a “Rawahean Nabatean” (RES 285, dated 
Sept. 132 ce). For him, it was evidently important to express both 
identities (or tribal loyalties). The tribe of Rawah, concomitantly, has 
left inscriptions both in Nabatean and Safaitic, and was not the only 
tribe within the Nabatean realm who did so. 101 Nor did people who 
identify themselves simply as Nabateans shun the Safaitic script and 
language on occasions. 

The ethnolinguistic picture which emerges for the third century 
BCE-third century ce is one of high complexity, carefully maintained. 
In addition to Nabatean Old Arabic, which was a spoken language 
only, and not necessarily spoken by every inhabitant of the Nabatean 
realm, these people spoke with various degrees of proficiency and 
frequency Aramaic, 102 less Greek, 103 perhaps Latin (at least, one should 
assume, at Puteoli and Rome 104 ), and the one or the other of the local 
Ancient Arabic languages. Not every “Nabatean,” of course, would 


99 The latest addition to the “raiding the Nabateans”-corpus: Ababneh, Neuesafa- 
itische Inschriften, 205-349. 

100 Macdonald, “Bedouin State" rightly insists that a prs most likely refers to a 
horse rider and not to a camelier, as I supposed earlier (in Palmyrene iconography, 
cavaliers and meharists usually come in pairs, anyway). Macdonalds perception of the 
Nabatean kingdom as a “nation’s” “territorial state” is, however, highly anachronistic 
at this place, for that time. 

101 PAES IV A 43 = RES 2065 (Nabatean); PAES IV C 1296 = CIS V 5162 (Safa¬ 
itic). 

102 See above, §1.1. with n. 13. 

103 See above, n. 13. For Greek acculturation among the Nabateans, cf. Knauf, 
“Dushara”; the specific illustration—Dusares/Dionysos—has rightly be questioned by 
Patrich, “Dionysos”; Wenning, “Hellenistische Denkmaler”; id., “Religion der 
Nabataer” sees a wave of anti-acculturation under the rule of the last Nabatean king. 

104 Although it would not have been absolutely necessary for a resident at Rome 
between 100 bce and 250 ce to have spoken Latin—Greek would have been sufficient; 
cf. Polome, “Linguistic Situation,” 514-516. The Nabatean funeral inscription from 
Rome (CIS II 159) has one line in Nabatean, and 3 lines of Latin. 


have mastered all of these, but very few, if any of them can be sup¬ 
posed to have been monolingual. 105 

3. From Nabatean Old Arabic to Early Standard Arabic 

3.1. First Century BCE-Third Century ce: Nabatean and Hijdzi 

The Nabatean script is a cursive script. It was developed for writing 
on “paper” or its ancient equivalents. It reflects the needs of a society 
of traders who had to keep accounts and set up contracts. Only sec¬ 
ondarily, with the onset of conspicuous architectural consumption 
at the end of the first century bce, their utilitarian cursive script was 
put to lapidary, epigraphic use. Unfortunately for the perception of 
Nabatean society through modern eyes, it is their“luxury” (and basi¬ 
cally non-essential) written record which dominates the data base, 
whereas the main output of Nabatean scribal activities, the papyri, 
have only survived in meager installments, like the Nabatean papyri 
from the Babatha archive. 106 Once again, we have to look for the 
invisible—behind the crest of the hill. 

It is the Arabic loan words in these documents which attest to the 
fact that the Nabateans, though writing their contracts in Aramaic, 
had developed a sophisticated commercial-legal nomenclature in 
Arabic to which they took recourse even in their Aramaic documents 
whenever their knowledge of Aramaic failed them for the one or the 
other technical term. 107 Evidently, the contracts of the Nabatean trad¬ 
ers, written in Aramaic, were accompanied by “oral contracts” in 
Arabic, which again attests to the mechanism by which Nabatean Old 
Arabic became a lingua franca of commerce throughout the 
peninsula. 

For the duration of Greek as “the world’s first language,” Aramaic 
happily enjoyed the position of the “world’s second language,” or “the 
poor/peripheral man’s Greek,” in the east. Local cultures in the 


105 This point was already made, quite succinctly, by Cantineau, “Nabateen,” 
93-95. 

106 Lewis et al.. Documents l, Yadin et al„ Documents II. There seem to have been 
seventeen Greek documents in the archive, Greek and Aramaic papyri and nine Ara¬ 
maic and Nabatean items (cf. Documents /, 3 with n. 3 and 4). 

107 Yadin et al„ Documents II, 29. The Arabic loanwords in Nabatean Aramaic 
include not only “local color” like xarlf “date grove,” but also—and even more prom¬ 
inently—commercial/legal technical terms like tdbit “valid register,” taman “price,” 
xallqa “custom, manner,” xaliis “release” and girar “deceptive practice.” 
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Caucasus, as well as the Parthians, wrote both Greek and Aramaic 
regardless of what their own spoken language was. 108 Of the many 
languages spoken in and around Palmyra (Eastern Aramaic, Western 
Aramaic, Local Aramaic, Greek, Latin, 109 Middle Persian, Safaitic 
Arabic, Nabatean Arabic, Local Arabic, South Arabian) only three 
were written: Latin (very occasionally), Greek, and Aramaic. With 
the imperial crisis of the second half of the third century, Greek lost 
its splendor in the East: the Parthians’ Sasanid successors wrote 
Middle Persian (and Aramaic, for that was the language of their eco¬ 
nomical powerhouse, the Iraq); Arabs (if not Christianized) turned 
away from both Greek and Aramaic. 

It is in the third century that Nabatean inscriptions show more 
and more traits of the Arabic spoken by the Nabateans—not because 
the Nabateans had not spoken Arabic before, but simply, because 
they now learned less and less Aramaic, which had become less uni¬ 
versal, and useful. Four of these inscriptions will be considered here 
in some detail. One must be well aware that the “Nabateans” of the 
second and third centuries did not necessarily regard themselves as 
ethnic “Nabateans.” The last person attested to do so was a Nabatean 
Rawahean cavalryman from Anat on the Euphrates, 132 ce (RES 285). 
Few Nabatean inscriptions of the second to fourth centuries ce come 
from the Negev and the Hawran. Some of the undated pilgrims’ graf¬ 
fiti at Petra may well originate from the same period, to which inscrip¬ 
tions date that were left by Syrian venerators of the Petraean gods in 
Greek. But the bulk of Nabatean inscriptions are from the sceculum 
aureum (at the same time, the bulk of Nabatean epigraphy in general, 
consists of 5000-6000 graffiti along the caravan routes of Sinai, left 
by inhabitants of the Hijaz, who were, however, not pilgrims on their 
way to a holy mountain, 110 but caravaneers on their way to Egypt.) 111 

The Aramaic inscriptions from Nabatea, Palmyra, Hatra, even 
Edessa produced during the first three centuries ce might well be 


1,8 Cf. Altheim and Stiehl, “Weltsprache.” 

109 At least, when Helena Justina and Marcus Didius Falco visited. 

118 Moritz, Sinaikult, who successfully established both their dating and the origin 
of the people who left these inscriptions, but attributed a religious quality to Mount 
Sinai which simply did not exist before Christianity occupied that venue. The Sinai 
inscriptions were left by ca. 2500 writers in the course of 150-200 years, cf. Negev, 
Personal Names, 189. 

111 Thus Littmann/Meredith, “Nabataean Inscriptions 1,” 3; cf. also ibid., 13# 34. 
and 16 tt 46a (dated 266 ce). 


summarized under the heading of “Arabo-Aramaic.” Most (in the 
case of Nabatea) or many (in the case of Palmyra) 112 of their authors 
spoke some kind of Arabic as their first language; in the case of Hatra 
and Edessa, the polities were at least ruled by Arab dynasties. In the 
third century ce, the term “Arabo-Aramaic” adopts a new quality: 
that of a thorough language mix. 

One of the most intriguing “Nabatean-Arabic” inscriptions comes 
from the vicinity of Avdat (fig. 14.1). 113 Ihe date attributed to it in 
most previous publications—late first to early second century ce 11 '— 
was based on A. Negev’s assumption that Nabatean presence (and 
Nabatean inscriptions) in the Negev ended early in the second century 
ce. An (unpublished) stratified Nabatean inscription on plaster, from 
Avdat, and dating no earlier than the fourth century ce, 115 has lifted 
that premise. Paleographically, the Avdat text could have been written 
anytime between the late first and the early fourth centuries ce. 

The text refers to a statue (or bethyl) erected by the author in front 
of the god Obodas (lines 2-3) and commends the “reader” or rather 
“the one who recites it” (qr) to the god’s remembrance (line 1). What 
should be recited are three stichoi of early Arabic poetry (lines 
4-5): 

fa-yafalu la fida wa-la ‘athara [minnCi] -4~--[---] 

fa-kana huna yabghind l-mawtn la abghahu -1—- 

fa-kana huna adada gurhi [grhw] la yurdlna _| w - 

For he (Obodas) works without reward or favor [from us] 
and he, (at the moment) when death tried to claim us, did not let it 
claim us 

and when a wound festers, he will not let us perish. 


112 Nicely described by Littmann, Ruinenstdtten, 6: “Die Nabatiier waren fast reine 
Araber, die Palmyrener waren Aramaer mit starker Beimischung arabischen Blutes.” 
(The racist concept has to be replaced, of course, by a strictly linguistic one.) There 
can be no doubt that a Palmyrene family could express its ethnolinguistic identity 
clearly by either using only Aramaic personal names, or only Arabic names, or any 
mix of the two, and it goes without saying that such a signal (the preferred language 
in name-giving) could not be misunderstood in a multilingual environment where 
native speakers of both languages were present. 

113 Bellamy, “Arabic Verses”; cf. further Hoyland, Arabia and the Arabs , 21 If.; id., 
“Language and Identity.” 

114 E.g„ in Sharon, Corpus Inscriptionum, 190-194. It is imperative to re-edit this 
important text in the CUP with an up-to-date bibliography. 

lls Tali Gini, oral communication (also in Hoyland, "Language and Identity”). The 
new text also shows that paleography is (nearly) useless in the case of Nabatean 
(except for distinguishing early texts, pre-middle of the first century ce). 
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The meter is tawil with three irregularities (according to Bellamy), 
which, however, can be easily repaired. At the end of the first stichos, 
two long syllables are missing. The suggestion here is to insert minna 
“from us,” which would also match the rhyme. It has frequently been 
recorded how difficult it is for people of an oral culture (as the culture 
of Old Arabic was back then) to dictate, not to speak of writing down, 
their poetry. 116 That the author, who must have dictated to himself, 
missed a word comes as no surprise. In the second and third stichoi, 
la occupies the position of a syllable which should be short. As has 
been proposed in quite another context, final vowels in Ancient or 
Old Arabic were probably anceps anyway. 117 

In all probability, we are reading here an excerpt of one of the 
hymns which the inhabitants of Elusa sung to their gods well into 
the fourth/fifth centuries, in Arabic, to their deities (according to 
Epiphanius of Salamis and S. Jerome). 118 It has been assumed since 
long that the language of Classical Arabic poetry with its archaic 
morphology has religious roots. Here is the proof for that assumption. 
The Nabateans, and/or their Hijazi successors in the use of the 
Nabatean script, did not only use some form of Early Standard Arabic 
in their commercial transactions all over Arabia, they also knew a 
form of “Formal Old Arabic” in their cult. 119 

The tomb inscription of Raqosh, from Hegra, dated to 267 ce, is 
remarkable for the fact that it is tri-cultural (JS 17; fig. 14.2). The 
woman interred here was a Hijazi—so her name and filiation is writ¬ 
ten on the tomb in Hijazi (identifying the tomb with the deceased— 
was the tomb the successor of the nefesh or masseba?). The Nabatean 
text is basically a legal stipulation regulating who can be interred in 
that tomb, and who cannot. As a legal text, the author still tried to 
write it in Aramaic, but not very successfully. One can only guess 
how the author read ‘mh “his mother ”—‘immeh or rather ’ummih(i)? 
And finally, the text is dated to the year 162 ce of the Roman province 
of Arabia. Whatever the Romans thought about the southern borders 

116 Cf. Musil, Arabia Petr&a, vii: “Die groGte Miihe und Geduld erfordert das 
Notieren von Liedern und Gedichten. Die Gewahrsperson kann sie zwar singen oder 
rezitieren, aber nicht langsam hersagen, verwechselt Verse und Worte und wiederholt 
den eben niedergeschriebenen Vers anders als sie ihn hergesagt hatte.” 

117 Brockelmann, Grundriss, 74f; Knauf, “Pausa.” 

118 Epiphanius (t403), Panarion 51.22, lOf; Jerome (1419), Life of Hilarion (PL23), 
41 § 26f; Healey, Religion, 67; 103. 

119 For the distinctions between these and other Arabic languages, see below, 
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of their Arabian province, if any Roman thought about it at all during 
that troubled period, the people of Hegra seem to have regarded 
themselves as part of the Roman world. 

1. CIAP I Avdat 1. Near Avdat; late first to early fourth century ce 

Tim xnbx may mp Nip nun Tm (1 

[...D’pn...] (2 

may bnpb Dbv 'nbxirn an vt'pxcii (3 

Nb w i»bx xayn’ xan pe xnnx Nbi xta Nb bya’A (4 
xam Nb anna nx xan pa na>nx (5 

npana (6 

2. JS 17. Hegra, 267 ce 

nn man nyan amp xn (1 d 

mn KnpTj nmn (2 n 
■>m n»N maianns (3 r 
ananbx »a nnbn (4 q 
pniyi pino rmy (5 s 
ja^l man nmn pm (6 b 
■np^x N2u>’ in xnby no (7 n 
{i pinna’ pa xn (8 t 
ran ’Vpn nnp> in pba n*rtn (9 ‘ 

b 

d 

m 

n 

t 

3. RES 1097. Urara al-Jimal, second half of third century ce 

nns aas>Aa nn (1 
max am 'be nn (2 
min qbn (3 

4. Littmann, BSOAS 15, 12:23.2f. Egypt, third century ce 

xb'b toin nbu> (2 

b^na man ’pbipa ’Tnaara (3 

Fig. 14. Four Arabo-Aramaic Texts of the third and fourth centuries ce. The various 
styles indicate language(s) as follows; Tm Aramaic —NTp Aramaic or Arabic — 
^a>A»A Arabic — , n l 7SCI Proper Name. 
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Avdat and JS 17 are neither the first Arabic inscriptions, nor the last 
Nabatean texts. Ihey are as Aramaic, and no less Arabic, as the tomb- 
inscription of Fihr b. Shullay from Umm al-Jimal (fig. 14.3) 120 and 
one Nabatean inscription from Egypt (fig. 14.2). 121 They are slightly 
exceptional in so far as they show the Arabo-Aramaic mixture of 
language(s) very clearly (cf. fig. 15), but to some, but lesser degree, 
this holds true for every Nabatean text. 122 

These four texts from the third century ce are neither wholly 
Nabatean Aramaic nor wholly Nabatean Arabic. They attest a tran¬ 
sitional stage during which the Nabatean-writing Arabs gradually 
forgot their Aramaic and replaced it with their Arabic, and were 
already able to commit Arabic poetry into Aramaic writing. 



Aramaic 

Aramaic or Arabic 

Arabic 

Proper Names 

Avdat 
(fig. 14.1) 

6 + x 

7 

13 

4 

'Umm al-Jimal 
(fig. 14.3) 

2 

1 

2 

4 

Hegra 
(fig. 14.2) 

6 

13 

12 

5 

Egypt 
(fig. 14.4) 

0 

1 

4 

2 


Fig. 15. Word counts for third century Arabo-Aramaic Nabatean inscriptions. 


3.2. The Fourth Century ce: An-Namara and Hegra 

The first inscription in Early Standard Arabic, the tomb inscription 
of Imru’ulqais of an-Namara, “King of all the Arabs” (RCEA 1) from 
328 ce is a natural continuation of the “Nabatean-Arabic” texts of 
the third century ce. The script is still Nabatean, but by now every 
Aramaic word has been replaced by Arabic vocabulary. The only 
exception is br “son (of),” doubtlessly an Aramaic logogram for bin 
or ibn. Nabatean written Aramaic evolved into written Standard 


120 CIS II 192; RES 1097. The “king ofTanukh” mentioned in it dates the text to 
the second half of the third century ce. 

121 Littmann, “Nabataean Inscriptions I,” 12 #23:2f. (the first line is a grafitto inde¬ 
pendent of the following two lines); for the date cf. ibid 16 #46a (266 ce). 

122 Cf. Cantineau, “Nabateen,” 95: “Le cas de 1’ inscription J17 n'est pas isole, mais 
seulement plus caracteristique que les autres.” 
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Arabic in Nabatean script without any dramatic break; the most 
uncomplicated assumption for the explanation of this connection is 
to hypothesize that the Nabateans—here understood as the authors 
of Nabatean inscriptions—had always spoken Old Arabic (among 
other languages). 

The latest Nabatean inscription known, again from Hegra, is dated 
to the year 251 of Arabia Provincia (355 or 356 ce). 

[im] h Nirnp [l nwdj] rut (l 
urn bNinu; m ’un in juiy (2 
mi nnnx rmn by min (3 
bxiou; in firry in imy (4 
nri nrrn n nqti urn (5 
ptynm prixa ruiy nx (6 
pnbn pjiy mi nnxi (7 
’nnm (8 

The language is immaculate Aramaic, 123 although no contemporane¬ 
ous Arab would have had many difficulties reading it; 

hadha l-nafs wa-l-qabr alladhi band Adnan bin Hunnay bin Samaw'al 
ra’is al-Higr aid Munah unthihi bint Amr bin Adnan bin Samaw’al 
ra'is Tayma' alladhi matat bi-shahr Ab sanat mi'atain wa-hamsin 
wa-’ihda bintsinun thalathin wa-thamani. ni 

Only in the few cases not printed in boldface, the Arab reader would 
have had to substitute lexemes from his/her own language, i.e. to 
“translate” from the Aramaic. For the rest, it would have been a simple 
task of re-vocalization and “dialectical” variation. 125 


123 With the exception of the numerals for 1 (Arabic instead of Aramaic) and 8 
(Jewish Aramaic or Arabic instead of Hijazl Nabatean (tmwnh CIS II 214.4; 215.6). 

12 ' t This Arabic makes no claim to perfection; nor would an Arab reader of the 
fourth century ce have had any idea of what Arabiyya could mean. 

125 The possibility of reading Arabo-Aramaic texts from the third century onwards 
as Arabic casts some doubt on the assertation of Altheim and Stiehl, Araber IV, 2 that 
Hisham ibn Muhammad al-Kalbf could not have read Aramaic documents in the 
church archives of al-Hira. In addition, it is unlikely that the local clergy granted 
access to their antiquarian treasures without guidance and or/supervis’ _>n. On the 
other hand, the assumption (ibid., 3) that Hisham read tombstones of the type repre¬ 
sented by the an-Namara inscriptions remains attractive. 
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Relative proficiency in Aramaic at a fairly late period can easily be 
explained in the case of this particular author: he was a Jew. 126 Aramaic, 
no longer in use for written business transactions among the Arabs 
themselves, remained present in pre-Islamic Arabia from the fourth 
through the sixth/seventh centuries through the Jewish and Christian 
communities which felt no urge to translate their scriptures into 
Arabic; a fact which one day early in the seventh century ce would 
instigate a failed merchant from Mecca to give his fellow Arabs a 
“liturgy” or “recitation” (in Arabic: qur'an) in plain Arabic, obviously 
being of the opinion that the other monotheistic religions had failed, 
or neglected, to do so. 

3.3. A Habit of Epigraphy in which the Fifth Century ce did not 
Indulge 

There is a gap of nearly two hundred years between the first inscrip¬ 
tion in Early Standard Arabic (RCEA 1, 328 ce) and the next (RCEA 
2, 512 ce), a period in which the Nabatean script evolved into Early 
Arabic writing. 127 This evolution is in itself a strong indication that 
these two hundred years cannot have been devoid of written Arabic, 
even if nothing of these writings has survived. They were, however, 
empty of Arabic epigraphy. 

From time to time the assumption resurfaces that the Arabic script did not 
develop from Nabatean Aramaic but from Syriac. It can be traced back to 
early Muslim scholarship, 128 but it has no other argument in its favor than 
the relationship of the written word to the line: while Nabatean is sublmear 
(the letters are hanging from the line), Syriac and Arabic are supralinear 
(the letters are standing on the line). This feature can be explained by the 
easier assumption that Nabatean writing (the origin of all individual letters) 
was influenced by a Syriac adstrate in Arabian scribal practice during the 
fourth and fifth centuries ce. 

The “epigraphical gap” in Arabia and Arabic for most of the fourth 
and fifth centuries ce can be interpreted as the Arabic aspect of “de- 
Hellenization” following the imperial crisis of the second half of the 
third century. Within the empire, Greek as its common literary lan¬ 
guage had to compete, from the fourth century onwards, with regional 


126 Altheim and Stiehl, Araber 5, 305-309, 500 Abb. 54. The restorations in the first 
line are mine. 

127 Gruendler, Arabic Scripts. 

128 Hoyland, “Language and Identity,” 196, with n. 50. 


written languages: Syriac from Mount Taurus to the Sinai, and Coptic 
in Egypt. The linguistic secession from the “global” standard went 
hand in hand with a religious secession: Syrian and Egyptian mono- 
physitism versus the imperial (Melkite) creed of Chalcedon. In Arabia 
and among the Arabs, the “Hellenistic” mode to address the public 
(the inscription, accessible to everybody who could read, or have 
somebody read to her or him, its language) was replaced by the “public 
forum” of the new, “classical” Arabic poetry which promulgated the 
fame and blame of individuals as well as tribes. Although no texts 
preserved by the tradition seem to antedate the sixth century, 129 it is 
attested by outside sources for the fifth centuries, celebrating persons 
(or their legends) from the fourth century. 130 The language, and, as 
we now know thanks to the Avdat inscription, also its meters, are 
those of Nabatean cultic poetry, but the content is heroic instead of 
religious. The view that the a-religious nature of this poetry attests 
to a “spiritual crisis” in fifth and sixth centuries Arabia 131 is probably 
mistaken. This poetry, intended to provide a pan-Arabic means of 
expression and communication, had better disregard religion, which 
was extremely fragmented on the peninsula: There were Jewish, 
Christian, and pagan tribes; Christianity, probably the dominant reli¬ 
gion in the sixth century, existed in the form of various colorful sects 
and denominations, which sometimes fought each other with more 


129 Meyer, Gehalt, 2: “Rein Vers, der auf uns gekommen ist, ist alter als 500, und 
keine zusammenhangenden Verse sind friiher als 515. In ihrer ganzen Breite aber 
beginnt die Poesie erst ab etwa 570 zu stromen, jedenfalls, soweit wir sie kennen"; 
Jones, Early Arabic Poetry, 4-6. 

130 Sozomenus (wrote between 439 and 450), Historia ecclesiastica 6.38 (Migne 
PG 67: 1408-1413); Mayerson, “Mauia”; id., Monks, 164-172, 129, 170. For fourth 
century references to cultic Arab poetry see above, n. 118. 

131 Thus Muller, Ich bin Labid. In addition, these texts are exclusively handed 
down by Muslim scholars who might, intentionally or not, have paid little care and 
attention to heathen traces in a literature that they regarded as authoritative in ques¬ 
tions of Allah’s own language; cf. Jacob, Beduinenleben, XVIIIf. Jacob’s view finds 
some support by Ibn al-Kalbi, Kitab al-asnam: only a short period immediately prior 
to Islam is covered by the received poetry (7,12 Klinke-Rosenberger); only the gods 
Ya'uq, Nasr, and Ri’am (of those known to al-Kalbl) do not figure in poetry, because 
their tribes converted to some kind of monotheism already in the sixth century (ibid., 
7,2ff.); he says to have heard poems on Ya’uq and Nasr, but he doe, not bother to 
quote (and thus preserve) them. The Sabaic (?) epigraphical “Hymn to the Sun,” which 
adopts Arabic (meter and) rhyme (together with the definite article han-), is very 
religious; cf. Abdallah, “Sonnengesang”; Robin, “Inscriptions,” 516-522. 
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fervor than non-Christians; 132 and finally, there were all kinds of syn- 
cretistic interactions between these major religious streams. 133 

The mode of transmission of pre-Islamic poetry was, at least in 
theory, oral. This may or may not have been a demonstration of 
“tribal” values as opposed to the ink-spilling and papers-shuffling 
customs of “the civilized” (with the leading citizens of Arabia’s cara¬ 
van towns definitely on the side of the latter). That a core part of an 
ancient culture remained “oral” even after the introduction, adoption, 
and widespread use of writing is nothing new, or unusual. The record¬ 
ing of religious and literary texts in cuneiform sets in some 1000 years 
after the invention of the script. The Jews of Elephantine in Achaemenid 
Egypt kept business archives and copies of textbooks which were in 
their temple school, 134 but no religious texts at all (which gives rise 
to the suspicion that everything necessary for the operation of their 
cult was handed down orally among the priestly families, and prob¬ 
ably in Hebrew, not Aramaic). That a Nabatean near Avdat quoted, 
in writing, one and a half verses of religious poetry was the exception 
that confirms the rule, and the absence of Nabatean religious and 
theological texts from the record is hardly due to accident and bad 
luck: such writings might never have existed. 135 Finally, there was a 
very practical reason why texts of so high a linguistic complexity as 
those of pre-Islamic poetry must have been transmitted, at least also, 
orally by “poetry-adepts” who learned the works of their masters by 


132 The Ghassanids were Monophysite, the Lakhmids of Hlra Dyophysite Chris¬ 
tians, at least nominally. Reports of human sacrifices make the Lakhmids look rather 
pagan, but this might exactly be the intention of the sources which report theses 
“sacrifices” (not everybody who kills prisoners of war does it for religious reasons). 

133 Ps.-Antoninus Placentinus (second half of the sixth century) attests to a pagan 
Arab secondary cult at the site of the Christian Sinai (which has no pre-Christian 
religious connotation): Mons Sina petrosus ... In quo per circuitum cellulce multtz 
seruorum dei et dicunt esse Choreb terram mundam (< Ex. 3.5). Et in ipso monte in 
parte montis habent idolum suum positum Saraceni marmoreum, candidum tam quam 
nix. In quo etiam permanet sacerdos ipsorum indutus dalmatica et pallium lineum 
(Itinerarium §38; CSEL 39, 184; cf. also Donner, Pilgerfahrt, 30If.). The same phe¬ 
nomenon might be attested by Hisham Ibn Muhammad al-Kalbi’s “Book of Idols,” 
when he describes the image of a Christian Soldier Saint (who were quite popular 
among pre-Islamic Arabs, taking the place of pre-Christian warrior-gods like Arsu/ 
Ruda) under the name “Wadd of Duma,” and the “idols” imported by Ibn Luhayy 
from al-Balqa can hardly have been something very different from Christian icons, 
or eulogiae; cf. Klinke-Rosenberger, Gotzenbuch, 35, 6-9; 5, 14-6, 2. 

131 Notably, the story of Ahiqar (TADAE III C 1.1), and the foundation legend of 
the ruling dynasty: the Aramaic version of Darius’ Bisutun inscription (TADAE III 
C2.1); Porten and Yardeni, Textbook III, 23-56, 69-71. 

135 To the disappointment of Healey, Religion, 193. 


heart: a script that did not yet indicate most of the vowels simply 
could not adequately transmit them. 

The Safaites and South-Safaites, at the periphery of the Nabatean realm 
which concomitantly was the Arabian periphery of the Roman-Helle- 
nistic empire, preserved their archaic Ancient Arabic, and wrote it, in 
order to mark and maintain their ethnic/social difference within their 
rather small world, which extended, at its largest, from Lebanon to 
Palmyra, and from Damascus to the north of Hegra. The Ancient Arabs 
of the first century BCE-third century ce lived in a monopolar world. 
The Parthians were a nuisance, but never really a match for the Empire 
(and a partly Hellenized and partly Aramaic culture as well). This was 
to change with the rise of the Sasanids, who gave up Greek as one of 
Persia’s official languages in the course of the third century. The Arabs 
were now caught, for the next four hundred years, between the fighting 
opponents of a bipolar world. The more than hundred small tribes (or 
rather clans) of the Safaites now coalesced into large tribal federations 
like the Tanukh, Lakhm, and Ghassan, which could hope to play some 
role on the field of international conflict that Arabia had become. With 
the re-emergence of the large tribes (as it had already existed from the 
Assyrian through the Persian periods) there also emerged a pan-Arabic 
consciousness, not only expressed by Imru’ulqais’ claim, in 328 ce, of 
kingship over “all Arabs”—which might have been his wish and inten¬ 
tion, not necessarily a political reality, at least not for very long—but 
also by the adoption, in the course of the fourth and fifth centuries ce, 
of early “Poetic Arabic” as an intertribal language of prestige of the 
Bedouin society (as opposed to the Early Standard Arabic lingua franca 
of the traders). 

There are, then, a number of good reasons why Nabatean and Safaitic, 
died out in the course of the fourth century. The long tradition of 
Ancient and Old Arabic epigraphy fell victim to the same mechanisms 
of sociopolitical change. At the end, it was regarded as a foreign, “impe¬ 
rial” trait in Arabic culture. That does not mean that it commenced as 
such. In Ancient South Arabia, the rock inscription (and later the stela, 
like those set up during the fifth/fourth through third centuries bce at 
MaTn in order to document the legal marriage of Minaeans with foreign 
women at home, 136 derive from the same motive as Greek epigraphy in 


136 Cf. for the so-called Hierodulenlisten, which actually are lists of foreign wives, 
Knauf, Ismael, 157. The commencement of this type of document in the fifth century 
bce seems rather unlikely, since the Minaean take-over of the Arabian incense trade 
network is presupposed, which hardly took place before 400 bce (cf. above, n. 48). 
Mildenberg, Vestigia Leonis, 81 and n. 13, dates these texts predominantly to the 
fourth century, ending with Alexander’s conquest in 332 bce. But Gaza was quickly 
rebuilt, cf. Diodor 17, 49.1 (331/330 bce); 19, 59.3 (315); so a third-century date for 
the “lists of hierodules” remains possible. 
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the polis, i.e. the “principle of public documentation” 137 of everything 
that is of common interest. This “epigraphic habit” started in South 
Arabia alongside or even before the parallel development in Greece 
(indicating shared sociopolitical structures; there was more tribalism 
in the polis than today’s educated city-dwellers might like to think). 
Lihyanites who documented there care for the oasis’ irrigation sys¬ 
tem 138 —and therefore their right to cultivate certain plots—on rockface 
during the Achaemenid period received this habit from South Arabia, 
not from the Greeks. 

The semantic continuity from epigraphic Safaitic to early Arabic 
poetry, 139 in spite of the different choice of media, underlines the 
literary character and quality of the Safaitic inscriptions from hind¬ 
sight, and evidences the cultural continuum that spans both Ancient 
Arabic, Old Arabic, and Early Poetic Arabic. It is not possible to see 
these unifying traits simply as determined by the shared desert envi¬ 
ronment and the Bedouin way of life, for the transformation of these 
facts of daily life into poetical content is a matter of cultural choice: 
the longing for the absent, the lament for the dead, the qualities of 
one’s camel(s), the hunt, and the fight. 140 One’s daily life is usually 
not of literary interest except if one develops a point of view from 
which it becomes an expression of identity. The Qasida is formally 
as strictly organized as a “literary” or “full” Safaitic inscription, which 
consists of (a) the introduction of the author, introduced by (b) 
the narratio, introduced by w-; and (c) the invocatio, introduced by 
/-. The Qasida equally has three standard parts: (a) the departure from 
a point of desolation; (b) the ride through the desert and the com¬ 
munity of animal and man; (c) the arrival of the author among its 
implicit audience, the community of the Arabs, and the ensuing praise 
of the host (fakhr) or self-praise of the hero/singer and/or his/her 
tribe (mufakhara) , 141 The latter replaces, in this intentionally inter- 

137 Rhodokanakis, Offentlichkeit. In the west, the honorific inscription, a charac¬ 
teristic cultural trait of the polis, also ended with the third century ce, cf. Millar, Rome, 
69. 

138 Sima, Die lihyanischen Inschriften. 

139 Petracek, “Quellen und Anfange,” 402f; for the expression of territoriality and 
ethnic pride by the Safaites, see above, § 2.2, for the same in Arabic poetry Jones, Early 
Arabic Poetry, 1. 

1,10 Hunting and, to a lesser degree, fighting are expressed rather in the rock art 
accompanying the inscriptions than by the Safaitic texts; cf. Ababneh, Neue safaitische 
Inschriften, 59f; 66-76; 82f, where the hunting and fighting scenes are broken down 
into their human and quadriped elements. 

141 Muller, Ich bin Labid, 21-24; Jones, Early Arabic Poetry, 7-9. 
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religious literature, the former invocation of the gods. Only the most 
benighted positivist could want to claim that Arabic was spoken and 
written in the fourth century and then again in the sixth century, but 
not in the fifth century, because all written attestations for it are lack¬ 
ing between 328 and 512 ce. 142 

Attestations to script and writing in the pre-Islamic poetry lead 
again to the sixth century. Leaving aside the references to writing on 
rocks, which probably refer to inscriptions left by the writers of 
Ancient Arabic, there are also attestations to writing on paper (or 
what served as such), the primary use of the ESA script as attested 
by its cursive, not lapidary, nature: 

li' Asmaa rasmun ka-s-sahifati a jama 

There is a trace of Asma that had become dotted like a sheet of 
writing. 143 

It is remarkable that this sixth-century text already refers to writing 
with many diacritical points, which will not be widely used in inscrip¬ 
tions for centuries to come—if not to writing in Syriac (cf. infra, 
§ 3.4). Cursive writing with diacritical points indicates that through¬ 
out the fourth through sixth centuries ce Arabian merchants contin¬ 
ued to trade merchandise and to keep records of their business in the 
Early Standard Arabic which they had inherited from the Nabateans. 144 

A break in the epigraphic habit is by no means an Arabian phenom¬ 
enon only. In Galilee, the production of Greek inscriptions decreased 
dramatically in the fourth century (following the imperial crisis), to 
resume momentum in the fifth century and to reach its absolute peak 
in the sixth century. Before the crisis, there was a slight admixture of 

147 Given that the whole corpus of ESA texts comprises, for the time being, seven 
to eight inscriptions, one might claim that the “fifth century gap” appears by chance. 
Even if one attributes one of the two undated inscriptions (’Umm al-Jimal and Wadi 
Ramm) to the fifth century, the resulting distributions between the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth century of 1/1/6 contrasts to the more equal distribution of 2/3/3 with a level of 
significance of 95% (the probability that the actual distribution is merely accidental 
is 3.88%). 

143 Labid (late sixth century) as quoted by Jones, “Word Made Visible.” 

144 It is unlikely that the reference is to a text in Syriac, in which diacritical points 
are regularly used only for two letters (and more excessive pointing is reserved to 
literary texts); it is also unnecessary to doubt the authenticity of the verse based on 
the script presupposed by it, for diacritics did exist in sixth-century Arabic texts, see 
below. One does not necessarily need many scribes to keep a script and a language 
alive (cf. Europe in the early Middle Ages!); at Mecca, it is said, lived seventeen people 
who could read and write in 622 ce; Jacob, Beduinenleben, 163. 
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Latin to Greek epigraphy; after the crisis, the place of Latin is now 
occupied by some epigraphic expression in the native Aramaic (cf. 
fig. 16). 145 


Inscriptions in Galilee 



alll all al Ip lip lllp IVp Vp Vip Vllp Vlllp IXp Xp 
Century (-3 to 10) 

Fig. 16. Dated inscriptions from Galilee and the Golan, third century bce to tenth 

century ce. 

The time-lag of roughly a century between the epigraphic revival at 
the empire’s periphery and the periphery’s periphery (Arabia) is 
exactly what one would expect. 

Much as the imperial crisis put an end to the epigraphy of the 
Greek polis as well as Nabatean and Safaitic epigraphy, so the Byzantine 
epigraphic boom spread, if not to Arabia, at least to the Arabs along 
the Syrian desert fringe. Five to six inscriptions in Early Standard 
Arabic are presently known from the sixth century, They were found 
at Zebed (RCEA 2; 512 ce; Greek-Syriac-Arabic trilingual), Harran 
(RCEA 3; 568; Greek-Arabic bilingual), Umm al-Jimal (RCEA 4), 
Jabal Says, 146 the town of Nebo (Khirbat al-Mukhayyat), and Petra. 
Ihe latter, not a monumental inscription on stone but just a name 

145 Cf. Knauf, “Speaking in Galilee.” The distribution of dated inscription is taken 
as representative of the total. 

146 To those listed by Diem, “Arabic Orthography,” add now Khirbat al-Mukhayyat 
(Hoyland, “Language and Identity,” 189f.) and Petra: O. al-Ghul in: Fiema, Ihe Petra 
Church, 151, n. 18. A growing number of colleagues (oral communications) doubts 
the latter’s authenticity, arguing that the personal name Na'if/Nayef fits a twentieth 
century context better than the sixth century. Diacritical points are, however, occa¬ 
sionally found in seventh-century papyri, and, being imported into Arabic writing 
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incised on a wooden box, has diacritical points. All these localities 
are situated inside the Ghassanid realm. On the periphery of the late 
Roman empire, a new Arab multicultural and multilingual society 
was emerging. Ihe Ghassanids communicated with the imperial 
administration in Greek; the liturgical language of their Monophysite 
church was Syriac; but for internal correspondence, and the indige¬ 
nous version of building inscriptions, they adopted the Early Standard 
Arabic of the Hijazi merchants. Ihe language of early Classical Arab 
poetry, intellectually demanding as it then was and still is on the part 
of its audience, was quite ill-suited for administrative purposes. 

3.4. Diglossia or Triglossia in Sixth-century Arabia? 

There seems to be general agreement that there was as much diglossia 
in sixth-century ce Arabia as today, i.e. local dialects coexisted with 
an inter-tribal standard language, which is usually identified with 
Poetic Old Arabic for that period. Both the results of W. Diem 147 and 
of this paper so far pose the question of whether things could have 
been that simple; where, e. g., does Early Standard Arabic figure in 
this picture? The epigraphic evidence for the Ghassanid realm and 
its immediate western neighbors, like the diocese of Madaba (see 
supra, § 1.2) show some sort of Hellenistic and Aramaic revival for 
the sixth century; Greek was again the language of prestige, even 
among some Arabs; 148 Aramaic was again the lingua franca used by 
Arabs at least for their communication with the settled population 
along the desert fringe 149 and, if they were Christians, in church. How 
far “Ghassanid cultural imperialism” penetrated the rest of Northern 
Arabia is an open question; but the use of Poetic Arabic by at least 


from Syriac anyway, would be no surprise in an Arabic text of some hundred years 
earlier. If we only had more papyri from pre-Islamic Arabia... 

147 Diem, “Untersuchungen I”; id., “Untersuchungen II”; id., “Untersuchungen 
III”; id., “Untersuchungen IV. ” 

148 Cf. Shahid, Byzantium, 489-548, notably the “reception hall" from 578 ce at 
Hayyat in the Hawran, and the reception hall ( prcetorium ) of al-Mundhir at Rusafa 
(NIKA H TYXH AAAMOYNAAPOY). For Ghassanid presence in the Madaba 
region, cf. Piccirillo, “St. Sergius,” notably inscriptions 4 (YIIEP CHTHPIAC TOY 
AAMIIP’ 0AAA[ABAC] AAYAA[BIAICj cPYAAPXOC) and 5 (.0 EPE0A YIOC 
AAAPE0OY Ya Huretha bin al-Harith). 

149 The first dated Arabic inscriptions since an-Namara 328 ce, from the year 51 2, 
is Greek-Aramaic-Arabic trilingual, and found in a geographical context of Arab 
settlement in Late Antiquity, resulting in a local preference for the use of Syriac rather 
than Greek, cf. Gaube, “Wiistenschlosser,” 189f. 
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some tribes and mostly outside the Ghassanid sphere of influence 150 
as their language of prestige and/or intertribal communication now 
acquires a political impetus. Ihe cultic origins of Poetic Old Arabic 
with its archaic and, in prose and everyday speech quite superfluous 
case-endings are, especially since the discovery of Avdat 1, no longer 
questionable. On the other hand, Luxenberg has reopened the ques¬ 
tion of how pagan (instead of non-standard Christian) pre-Islamic 
Arabic really was. 151 Tentatively, one might try to describe the lan¬ 
guage situation in sixth-century Arabia by the following chart 
(fig. 17): 



Ghassanid 
realm, 
Syrian side 

Ghassanid 

realm, 

Arab side 

Hira 

Christian 

and 

Jewish Arabs 

“Pagan” Arabs 

Language 
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Aramaic 

Aramaic 

Aramaic? 

Poetic Arabic 

Language 
of religion 

Greek 

Aramaic 

Aramaic 

Aramaic 

Aramaic 

Poetic Arabic 

Lingua 

franca 

Aramaic 

Aramaic / 
ESA 

Aramaic / 
ESA 

Aramaic / 
ESA 

ESA 

Local 

language 

Dialects 

Dialects 

Dialects 

Dialects 

Dialects 


Fig. 17. Languages in Arabia, sixth century ce. 


Leaving Greek apart, the picture that emerges is one of triglossia, not 
diglossia, in which two standard languages played their roles: ESA 
and Aramaic. It is assumed here that also those tribes who converted 
to Judaism instead of Ghassanid Monophysite or Lakhmid Dyophysite 
Christianity exercised their religion mostly in Aramaic, not Hebrew. 152 

Ihe spread of monotheism in Late Antiquity was basically the 
popularization of a previous elitist attitude—philosophy and the edu- 
catedpeople had been more or less monotheistic from the fifth century 
bce onwards. In its various Christian forms, monotheism served, 
however, also as an expression of political loyalty. Judaism or some 
form of “non-standard” Christianity then was the religion of choice 

150 Meyer, Gehalt, 2-4; Jones, Early Arabic Poetry, lOf. 

151 Luxenberg, Syro-aramaische Lesart-, cf. also above, n. 131. 

152 Though there are some Hebrew inscriptions from the Arabian peninsula left, 
however, they were by Jews who migrated to Arabia, not by converts. Converts, like 
Dhu Nuwas, continued to write their inherited scripts and languages. 
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for those who did not want to take sides between Iran and Byzantium. 153 
A basic acceptance of Christianity as a cultural given could well go 
with disgust for the main feuding Christian parties, much like 
Voltaire’s ingenu who equally abhors Roman intolerance and Calvinist 
fanaticism, and might be tempted to turn away from both (what his 
author finally did not do). 

3.5. The Language of the Qur'an 

The linguistic stratification of Arabic, from the Old Arabic of the 
Nabateans through to the Early Standard Arabic of the fourth through 
sixth centuries, is characterized by triglossia rather than diglossia. 
Opposed to the local, tribal, or regional dialect were two supra- 
regional languages, not one: the Early Standard Arabic of the mer¬ 
chants, and the Early Classical Arabic of the poets and divines. 

This trilingual situation—or quadrilingual, if Aramaic is included— 
requires a reassessment of the language of the Qur’an. The heated 
debate between Vollers, Noldeke, Kahle, Fuck, and Spitaler 154 as to 
whether the consonantal text of the Qur’an reflects a local Meccan 
dialect or seventh-century Standard Arabic leads to a dead end. The 
orthography of the Qur’an firmly places its language in the context 
of ESA which, however, was not yet an all-Arabian standard. Ihe 
Prophet wanted to create an Arabic holy scripture, so he had to take 
recourse to the only written form of Arabic that existed in his time. 
At the same time, he produced a religious text, so it was necessary to 
recite the written in a manner as close to Poetic Old Arabic as pos¬ 
sible, necessitating occasional claims that the Prophet was neverthe¬ 
less no poet ( shair ), i. e., inspired pagan. Kahle’s “Ketiv-Qre-theory” 
comes closest to what must have happened; the dimorphism, though, 
is inherent in the text, not produced by its tradition. When all Arabs 
became Muslims, Quranic Arabic replaced Aramaic as the “language 
of religion” generally and as the “language of prestige” among those 

153 Like the “Islam” of the Circassians, who left their native Caucasus for the Otto¬ 
man empire in the second half of the nineteenth century, and learned on arrival that 
theywere supposed to neither eat pork nor drink wine, and the Judaism of the Falashas 
in Ethiopia (to a degree of 100% extracted from the Ethiopian Christian Bible), Arab 
conversion to Judaism in the sixth century might have heen more of a political than 
religious act, and rather a form of sub- or para-Christianity than an expression of 
sincere love of the Torah. 

154 Vollers, Volkssprache und Schriftsprache ; Noldeke, “Sprache des Korans”; 
Kahle, Cairo Geniza, 142-149; Spitaler, review of Fuck, Arabiya. 
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converts whose previous religion and/or political allegiance had 
placed Aramaic in such a role. The language situation in Arabia was 
now as shown by fig. 18: 
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Fig. 18. Languages in Arabia, seventh century ce. 



3.6. Early Standard Arabic and “ Classical” Arabic 

Early Standard Arabic became Standard Arabic not so much by the 
creation of the Qur’an than by its canonization, reception, and recita¬ 
tion. The final triumph of Standard Arabic, and the watershed between 
its pre-history and its history, was its introduction as administrative 
language of the empire by the Umayyads in 694-696 ce. 

“Classical” Arabic, on the other hand, is an ideological construct 
like each and every other linguistic environment polluted by the con¬ 
cept of something “classical” (i.e., diachronically normative). This 
construct was created by the Arab philologists from the eighth century 
ce onwards when they started to study Poetic Old Arabic in order to 
distinguish “right” from “wrong” in the use of Arabic, and the inter¬ 
pretation of the Qur’an. The unity and purity of its language seemed 
to them, and not only to them, a guarantee of the purity and unity 
of the umma. That the standard of Arabiyya did not lay in store for 
the Prophet ready to use (in heaven or on earth), but was a result of 
the Qur’an’s creation and reception, was as imperceptible to them as 
it seems to be to a large number of western Arabists. 155 


155 Especially those unaware of the 1200 years of documented Arab language his¬ 
tory prior to 500 ce; cf., e.g., W. Fischer, Grundriss I, 38f„ 87-89, and for the critical 
position already Jacob, Beduinenleben, xxx: “Auf den Schultern der alt-morgenliin- 
dischen steht die neu-abendlandische Wissenschaft. Sie hat von ihrer Vorgangerin 
ein reiches Material von Nachschlagebiichern ererbt, die ihr aber nur dann gute Dien- 
ste leisten konnen, wenn sie sich selbst so hoch iiber den Standpunkt des arabischen 
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LITERACY IN PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA: AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
EPIGRAPHIC EVIDENCE’ 


Peter Stein 


Introduction 

When an extensive literary work, and especially a holy scripture like 
the Qur’an, is committed to writing, this appears to presuppose the 
existence of established writing practices and a minimum of literacy 
among the community addressed by that scripture. The holy scrip¬ 
tures of Judaism and Christianity, for example, emerged in the cultural 
centers of Mesopotamia and the Mediterranean, that is, in an area 
and at a time where the use of writing had been a familiar element 
of everyday life for centuries. By contrast, the region in which the 
Qur’an came into being—namely, western Arabia—does not seem to 
have been characterized by extensive literary production. But even 
though archeological evidence for this region, and especially for the 
sixth century, is sparse, there are indicators of a limited spread of 
literacy even in this area. 

There can be no doubt that the Qur’an was put into writing under 
the influence of the Christian (i.e., Syriac, and probably also Ethiopian) 
and Jewish literary traditions. The Christians and Jews who were pres¬ 
ent in the urban centers of the Arabian Peninsula must have brought 
their holy scriptures with them into the region, and liturgical practices 
in these communities must have involved some use of written docu¬ 
ments. A minimum of scribal production in Aramaic (or even Hebrew) 
among these communities can thus safely be assumed, even though 
this supposition still awaits archeological confirmation. Yet since lit¬ 
erary production of this kind was imported from Syria-Palestine and 
did not have a properly Arabian origin, it will not be pursued any 
further within the scope of this contribution. 1 Rather, the present 


* This paper is an abbreviated version of a more extensive paper published in 
German (Stein, “Stein vs. Holz”).—I am very indebted to Michael C. A. Macdonald 
(Oxford) for having read a draft of the manuscript. 

1 These communities were dependent on the literary culture of the Hellenistic 
world, which is largely different from the genuinely Arabian one, and in particular 



